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TWO SCRIBNER BOOKS 
Richard Harding Davis in WITH THE ALLIES 


gives a first hand account of the entry 
of the Germans into Brussels, the 
burning of Louvain, his capture as a 
spy, the bombardment of Rheims 

athedral, the battle of Soissons, Paris 
in wartime, and countless other events 
and incidents of the great war. This 
is the first book published in this 
country describing the war from the 
point of view of one who has been at 
the front in the thick of the fighting. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. 


$1.00 net; postage extra. 





























E. Alexander Powel] 5 2 eye-witness of the Zeppelin 
— attacks on Antwerp, the destruction 


of Aerschot, Louvain and Fermonde, 
the building of the armored trains, 
the struggle on the Néthe, the bom- 
bardment of Antwerp, the flight of 
its refugees, and the triumphal entry 
.. of the Germans into the city. All these 
and more he describes in his new book 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS 


which — a perfect idea of every 
phase of the great drama culminating 
in the fall of Antwerp. 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 





The British Empire and 
the United States 


A Review of Geb & elations during 
the of Peace Following the 
Treaty of 


By Witttam ArcHiBaLp DUNNING. 

With an Introduction by the Ricnt 

Honorasie Viscount Bryce, and a 

Preface by NicHoLas MuRRAY Butter. 

Particularly interesting at this time 

in the insight it gives into the under- 
lying causes of war and peace. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 


A Great Peace Maker 


Tue Diary or James GALLATIN 
In Europe. 


The journal of the son and secretary 
of Albert Gallatin, who accompanied 
his father during the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Ghent and afterward during 
his ministries to France, 1815-23, and 
to England, 1826-27. The candid, 
sharp and fresh observations of this 
American youth form one of the most 
entertaining commentaries on the period 
ever written. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage extra. 


Half Hours 

By J. M. Barrte. 

Four of Sir James Barrie's most 
characteristic short plays: * *Pantaloon,”" 
“TheTwelve Pound Look," “Rosalind,” 
and “The Will.” These are all very 
different, but all Barrie at his best. 
They are icularly readable because 
of delicious humor of the stage 
directions. 

$1.25 met; postage extra. 


Northern Patagonia 


Published by of the 
Argentine Repu 
An authoritative work on a little 
known yet growing country; the official 
report of investigations conducted for 
the tine Ceveunment by a geolo- 
gist the U. S. Geological Survey, 
1911-14, comprising the results of t 
graphic and economic surveys carned 
out by a corps of specialists. 
$6.00 net; postage extra 
Set of Maps, $2.00 net. 


Through the Brazilian 


ilderness 

By Tusopore Rooseve tr. 

The complete account of Col. 
Roosevelt's expedition in SouthAmerica, 
including his adventures on the River 
of Doubt, his visits to wholly barbar- 
ous savages, his hunting experiences 
and the dangers to which they exposed 
him, and his 500-mile ——~ on 
mule-back between the Paraguay and 
the Amazon. 

Illustrated from Ba em by 
Kermit Roosevelt an members 
of the expedition. 

$3.50 net; postage extra. 





Holiday Gift Books 








IN DICKENS’S 
LONDON 


By F. Horxtnson Smitu. 
iption of the haunts of 


and byways of London, illustrated 
by the aut in the perfect medium 
charcoal 


$3.50 net; postage extra. 








MEMORIES 


»y Joun GaLswortuy. 
e biography of a black cocker 
spaniel told simply, om gly. sym- 
thetically, by the on Oo knew 
im best—his master. 
Illustrated in color by Maud Earl. 
$1.50 net; postage extra. 








THE END OF THE 
TRAIL 


By E. ALEXANDER PowELL. | 
A new way to “ America 
First,” in the “unexplored and un- 
exploited portions of the Last West 
Profusely illustrated from remark- 
able photographs. 
$3.00 net; postage extra. 








THE 
BOY EMIGRANTS 


By Noan Brooks. 

A ” beautiful edition of a classic 
that has lived through two gener- 
~~ BK H. J. Dunn ~~ 

of glowing pictures illustrating 
the st story of cn borer. Nine gold rush. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 








THE 


GRAND CANYON 
AND OTHER POEMS 

By HENRY VAN DYKE. 

Includes “The PeaceYHymn of 
the Republic,” “Heroes of the 
Titanic,” ard many other of the 
author's greatest poems. 

$1.25 met; postage extra. 











THE AMATEUR 
GARDEN 


By Georce W. Caste. 

Tells how gardens can be planned 
and made by the owners of country 
houses. Based on the author's per- 
sonal experience. 

Illustrated. $r. 50 net; postage exira. 











Write for Holiday List 
THIS YEAR MAKE IT BOOKS 








Fireside Edition 


The American Natural 
History 

As authoritative and at the same 

time as readable a discussion of the 

whole subject of American higher 

animals as can be found. Illustrated. 

4 volumes. The set in a box, $7.50 net. 


The Diary of Mrs. R. L. 


Stevenson 
The Cruise of the “Janet Nichol” 
Among the South Sea Islands 


Lovers of Stevenson and his work 
will discover a new inspiration in the 
pans of his wife, written during their 

yovage in 1890 through the South Seas. 

jiary has never iven to the 
he blic before in any way. as written 
with no thought of publication, but as 
Mrs. Stevenson says “‘to help her hus- 
band’s memory where his own diary 
had fallen in arrears."’ Profusely illus- 
trated. $1.75 net; postage extra. 


The Man Behind the 


Bars 


By Wintrrep Louise Tayior. 

To gain the confidence of convicts, 
to know their inner lives, and through 
this knowledge, to attempt to better 
prison conditions and methods of pun- 
ishment throughout the coatey is 
Miss Taylor's life aim. In this book, 
composed of a series of anecdotes, 
amusing, pathetic and all intensely 
interesting, she has embodied the ex- 
perience of many years of concentrated 
work in this field. In its sympath 
and essentially human quality, the boo! 
is thoroughly fascinating and gives the 
point of _— of a class too little known 
to most 

$r. r nel; postage exira. 


Outlines of International 
Law 


By Caarves H. Stockton. 

Every one at this time finds the sub- 
ject of international law a subject of 
much discussion, and a final authority 
of this sort is greatly in demand. 
Admiral Stockton’s book gives the 
texts of The Hague Convention, the 
International Naval Conference, Presi- 
dent Wilson's Proclamation of Neu- 
trality, etc., in addition to clear and 
detailed explanation of the various 
difficult questions which are now the 
subject international dispute. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 


Artist and Public 
and Other Essays on Art Subjects 
od Kenyon Cox. 
stimulating and satisfying sub- 
stance of La omge sweeps anne Ge 
recent “‘welter theo- 
ries." Mr. Cox, with Ris keen insight, 
separates truth from nonsense in art in 
a manner which should not only be 
tremendously satisfying to artists, but 
hopeful as well to the public whose 
fears for the future in the world of the 
artistic have grown apace during the 
last few years of abuse due to untried 
theories and absurd experiments. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage exira. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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BIG NAMES—BIG BOOKS 






































IRVIN s. EUROPE REVISED. Cobb's shrewdest, 
—— mellowest, most rollicking humor, with a striking 
COBB picture of what Europe really is, with awe and sen- 
timent laughed out of court, and incisive under- 
standing enthroned. 
Merry drawings by John T. McCutcheon, 12mo, Net $1.50 
JAMES THE WELL - KNOWS. Brilliant and 
interpreting portraits, clever caricature, lively 
MONT- ae. __ of — > is an alcove 
of delight. ere are fifty-eight most interesting 
GOMERY friendly personages from President Wilson to 
Caruso and from Mrs. Pankhurst to Charles Dana 
FLAGG Gibson—all drawn from life in Flagg’s inimitable 
style. 
Special Limited edition, Net $15.00 Quarto, Net $2.50 
MRS. CHARLES STEWART PARELL. 
passionate secret romance of Ireland’s un- 
PARNELL crowned king, honestly told by a woman who has 
oe §=oloved and suffered, and seen the astonishing in- 
(Katharine _ side of British politics, the ways of Gladstone, the 
O’Shea) longing of Ireland. ‘Most widely discussed book 
of the moment.’’—Boston Transcript. 
Eighteen illustrations, two vols., octavo, Net $5.00 
GEORGE A. FROM DUBLIN to CHICAGO 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— The most lovable of Irish humorists and 
BIRMINGHAM novelists, author of GENERAL JOHN 
REGAN, has widely toured America, 
and tells frankly but affectionately what he thinks 
of us—Pullmans and bath-tubs and feminism and 
Irish-American politics, and the rest. 
Octavo Net $1.50 
WILLIAM C. vee Foueer BEG. The wonder 
—___—_—_ ays of the en Age, its gay whimsies 
DE MILLE and charm, are in this fairy story for 
children, by the famous author of 
STRONGHEART. The lessons of the woodland 
and the shy comradeship of animals are presented 
in an alluring fantasy. The book itself is — 
with decorations, end-papers and plates in color by 
Harold Sichel. 
Quarto. Net $2.00 
DANIEL J. BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA 
sianen” North and South. The perfect Christmas 
SINGER book for the outdoor man—the joyful freedom, 


the thrills, the humor and the scenic beauty of 
trails from South America to Alaska, with close- 
hand observations of big game. 

Many i and color illustrations by Charles Liv- 
ingston Ball. Octavo. Net $2.25 





FICTION WITH 
HOLIDAY CHARM 


RALPH CONNOR 


THE PATROL OF THE SUN 
DANCE TRAIL. Connor's biquest, 
the Ray | A —- indie wore 
the hty ig of a scout of the 

est Mounted, the freedom of the hills, 
aa a love-story clean and tender. 


Decorated jacket and end-papers. 12mo, Net $1.25 





MARIE CORELLI 


—, Her Fancy and His 


Since THELMA there has been 
no better love-story than this, in which 
Miss Corelli has lavished upon the exqui- 
site figure of the dreaming girl, “‘ Innocent,’ 
all her love, all her power of drama. 


Decorated jacket 12mo, Net $1.35 





GILBERT PARKER 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 


LUCK. with all the strength of THE 
RIGHT OF WAY, here glows forth a 
new tenderness, in , J picture of sweet 
Kitty Tynan, with Gaelic wit, her 
secret fancies, her aa. pioneer pluck, 
her t rides through the golden 
wheatlands. 
Illustrations, end-papers and jacket in color. 
12mo, Net $1.25 


BARONESS ORCZY 


THE oe pepe parent 


The story of the postess 

the ancestor of T E SCARLET PIMPER- 
ey te fighting, od ip ey ar 
thril things that happened when he met 
the beautiful Gilda. 


Decorated jacket. 





12mo, Net $1.35 


SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


THE FAKERS. Too long has poli- 
tics—that hotbed of humor and drama, 
human nature and cynical fooli of the 
ag pul—been made into strained fiction. 

Blythe knows politicians as does no 
other man, and he uses politics in a novel 
that holds, amuses, startles. 





12mo, Net $1.35 





HUGH WALPOLE 
THE DUCHESS OF ——— 


Noble in cmneutinn. 
this is the most ifean t book & “the 
author of FORTITU E a it makes vivid 


the struggle of the rising democracy. 
12mo, Net $1.40 


Eee] 


Sixty-four Page, Handsomely Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, a Suggestion for Gifts and a Delight 
for the Eye, Sent Free on Request 


rE ne wanna At All Books «|! @' S sasuamnsEnneEUieEnEE EEE 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32nd St., New York 


Publishers 


in Americafor HODDER & STOUGHTON 




















SINISTER STREET 


The New Novel by COMPTON MACKENZIE 





@ You know what a furore “Carnival” caused in the 
book world. “Sinister Street” is an even bigger story. 
The novel chronicles the history of Michael Fane, his 
brilliant career at Oxford, his plunge into the depths 
of life in Sinister Street and his romantic adventures 
in London and Paris. The story is told with all Mac- 
kenzie’s power of description. The same charm which 
won the reader’s interest in “Carnival” is more than 
fulfilled in this life history of Michael Fane. $1.35 net 


The New Novel by the Author of “CARNIVAL” 


SINISTER STREET 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 

















““Yosemite and Its High Sierra” 


By JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


peintiogs 8vo, 150 he Sf maps, and more than 210 illustrati ngeins eight color plates from 
by Chris oe in binding and prices with Williams’s northwestern books, 
65,000 co ve ave been oof 
“THE MOUNTAIN THAT Amy ‘oo ” (Rainier National Park); 
“THE GUARDIANS OF THE COLUMBIA” (Mts. Hood, Adams and St. Helens). 
9. Pm a edition, in heavy art crash, $1.50 net; Edition de Luxe, in flexible ooze leather, gilt top, boxed, 
net. 
“As the first attempt to describe the Yosemite National Park in full with splendid illustrations, it 
will be welcomed by those who know Mr. Williams’s books on the mountains of the Northwest.” 
— San Francisco Chronicle. 
““Yosemite Valley has long been known through fine pictures, though never before so fully exhibited 
as in this book; but the rest of the Park is now for the first time to be shown in all its wonder of snow- 
peak, canyon, waterfall, lake and forest." —The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


“The Canoe and the Saddle” 


By THEODORE WINTHROP 
To which are now first added his WESTERN LETTERS AND JOURNALS. Edited by John H. 
Williams. Royal 8vo, with 16 plates in color. 48 halftones, and 60 text etchings. Bound in half parch- 
ment; om wep; boned. Fates, 8 ate mehagey By express, 30 cents extra. 
“Winthrop’s information concerning Indian life and the wilderness frontier was 


frequently nop ticked during th d E< years following its first appearance in 1862, but has since been allowed 
to get out of print. Ma Willian hinnsclt himself an authority on that history, and a valued contributor to its 
literature, deserves thanks for this carefully edited, printed, bm eapitally illu — eee new issue. It 
is not a mere reprint, but a definitive edition, expertly annota’ —N. 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Provident Bidg., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Worth-While Books for Holiday Gifts 


——T 
INSURGENT MEXICO 
By John Reed 


This is the true story of the Mexico of 
to-day, —s the peon in war and in 














AMERICANS and the BRITONS 
By Frederic C. De Sumichrast 


A timely book discussing the differences 
between erican and British social or- 
der; The American Woman; Education; 


peace; intimately portraying the character FP Relations, and many other 
of this little understood people and their capetiens subjects of Fam | to all 
leaders; describing many of the scenes English-speaking people. b.. ~ . 
along the march of Villa’s victorious army, a strong believer in 
and offering to the reader the only up-to- he sees many faults in it, an — 
date and accurate account of the Mexican discusses frankly, with a hopeful outlook 


situation available. $1.50 net. for the future. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


—— 
ee 



























THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Alfred W. Martin 
Autor oF “THE LiFE OF JEsus.” 
An account of the various forces that helped to advance Christianity from its narrow provincial 
environment to the place of one of the great religions of the world. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


ALBANIA 
By Wadham Peacock 
An <a and timely volume on this little known peer ne Ave suddenly has become one of the 
most important in the Euro situation. The author was formerly British Consul Generalin Albania and 
what hehas written may oady be accepted as authentic, first hand idoomation Illustrated. 8v0. $2.50 net. 


FORTY YEARS OF IT 
By Brand Whitlock 
Formerly Mayor o of Toledo. Now United States Minister to Belgi 
The autobiogra wg of one of the greatest leaders of Democracy in the Middle. West; a man who 
was thrice Mayor of Toledo, and is now Minister to Belgium, the centre of the greatest war tra eae 
the world has ever known. 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 
By Thomas Mott Osborne 
This book contains an absolutely faithful account of the experiences of the author as voluntary 
convict No. 33,333x in Auburn Prison. Mr. Osborne has just kane pointed warden of Sing Sing 
Prison and a study of this volume will give the reader a splendid idea na the reforms in prison admin- 
istration that are about to be put into actual practice there. $1.50 net. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT BREEDING 
By John M. Coulter 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
popular work written to show how new and desirable plants are developed. It gives the latest 
intecunttion on plant breeding, making it invaluable to aoe florists, gardeners, teachers, and every 




















one concerned in raising plants of any kind. Tilustrated. $1.50 net. 
on ae ™“ 
= SOUTH AMERICAN SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOKS 
= H N en 
caver » poe Colombia. By E. Levine South Brazil. By E. C. Butey 
a>. Peru. By E. C. Vivien North Brazil. By E. C. Butey 
he Chile. By G. J. Mitis Argentina. By G. J. Mitts 
GOLOMBIA’ A new, well arranged series intended to supply reliable information 
if on the natural resources, climate, industrial development and finance 
= of the various countries of South America. Invaluable to business men. 
2 Each illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
— Uniform binding. The set of six $9.00 net. 
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THE THEATRE 
OF TO-DAY 


By H. K. MODERWELL 
With 32 illustrations and nu- 
merous line cuts. Cloth. 


theatre to its audience; these 
are some of the many subjects 
covered. 


NATURE IN MUSIC 


And Other Studies in the Tone 
Poetry of To-day. 

By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
Author of **The Music of 
To-morrow, " “Edward Mac 
Dowell,” ec. Cl. $1.25 met. 
Topics of vital interest to all 

lovers and students of the tone- 

ort The ae essay is a de- 
htful stud the influence 
the nat wertd—tendeenge 

and the sea—on composers. 


ETCHING 
AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS 
By GEORGE T. PLOWMAN 

Fully illustrated. Cl. $1. 

The ik covers briefly the 
whole field of the Graphic "arte. 
The author has endeavored to 
answer all those technical ques- 
tions which naturally arise when 
studying the various methods of 
—_— expression in black-and- 
white 





NEW BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 
AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS 





mountain roads, the ex - 
travellers in mountain cli = and the 
scenery of the Rockies are some of the 

vastly entertaining and beautifully illustrated volume. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF ART 

By DUNCAN PHILLIPS 
Frontispiece in color, 1 illustrations. 8v0. 

C) 
of criticism which Anatole 
Mind ‘Am ied Romance the Saber & ones 

p> . aut is cay 

h enjovments, ~ pm 1 Lf, - ~ 
- L book we in keen estimates and 
sensitive appreciations, underlying the charm of 
the writing there is a - life-enhancing philosophy. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
TOWER MUSIC IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 
By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 
With 32 illustrations, etc. t2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
thedral, by 


Antwerp's beautiful ca: 
bombs, and Mechlin’s noble tower that on 


towers mentioned in this unusual and interesting book. 


THE POEMS OF FRANCOIS VILLON 
Translated by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
P aes limited. Half Cl. $3.00 net. Half Morocco, 
00 net 
as “Mr. ‘Stacpoole’s book is the 1 ery + ye 


ad hs tty Rosios tLond a 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YOR 








FICTION THAT WILL LIVE 

THE REVOLT 

OF THE ANGELS 

By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by 


Jackson. 


pa tole 
good-humored Swif Swif' 
—New York Times. 
BELLAMY 
By, ae woaDauyt 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES 

WITH THE IDLE RICH 

By STEPHEN, LEACOCK 
Authey of ~ 


ist ) ts bis ston ideas into 
opto and fan These deli- 
Ameri- 


d the magnificent homes of 
the cauhe, and literally pubbel 
over with wit and good-natured 
satire. 














THE CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN 





THE 


EVERYDAY LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 
Compiler of “‘Golden Poems,"’ “‘Bugle Echoes: Poems of the Civil 


War,” “Laurel-Crowmned Verse,” etc. 


thirty-three years. 


Editor Tue Diat for 





Undoubtedly the last word on Lincoln. It is the 
people’s book—the common people to whom Lincoln 
so often referred. It brings the man, not the tradition, 
very near to us. With anecdotes and stories by the hundred, all woven into 
a continuous narrative which holds the reader like a book of fiction. 





One volume, 640 pages, three portraits, beautifully printed and bound, $2.50 net, postage extra. 





BROWNE & HOWELL COMPANY, Publishers, CHICAGO 
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Recommended for 
Christmas Giving 


McClurg’s 
New Books 





The Red Mist By RANDALL PARRISH 


The latest of Randall Parrish’s inimitable stories 

of the Civil War period involves the adventures of a 
Confederate sergeant of artillery, chosen by General 
ackson to make certain investigations in Western 
irginia because of his intimate knowledge of that 
section, then overrun by bushwhackers and guer- 
rillas, although nominally controlled by Federal 


a 

e story is written in Mr. Parrish’s forcible, 
direct style, and filled with thrilling incidents. It 
goes with a rush, is full of the spirit of war, and no 
reader of the opening page will be content until the 
tale has been completed. TJilustrated by Alonzo 
Kimball. Crown 8vo. Net $1.35 


The House of the Dawn 
By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


Exquisite beauty of style, rich descriptive pas- 
sages so filled with melody and poetic imagery that 
they read like wonderful prose poems, mark this 
brilliant tale of Spanish levies and the Indian 
desert by Marah Ellis Ryan. Of t literary 
charm, it possesses marked individuality, intensity 
of thought and unique distinction, and its emotional 
quality is such that it plays upon the heart strings as 
a maestro plays upon a rare old violin, now thrillin 
one with its soft notes of love and tenderness, an 
now moving almost to tears by the depth of its 
pathos. Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Net $1.35 


Kit Carson Days __ By EDWIN L. SABIN 


The first biography of the famous scout, guide 
and Indian fighter that is really authoritative; it is 
not merely a personal record of Carson’s achieve- 
ments, but a wonderfully thrilling story of the 
opening of the West. 

The book is illustrated from old and rare sources, 
and represents years of research throughout the 
country, including the personal interviewing of 
many of the veteran actors in the great drama of 
American expansion. Jilustrated. Crown 8vo. 

Net $3.00 


The French Revolution 
By H. PACKWOOD ADAMS 


Few subjects compare in point of interest with 
that great epochal event in history, the French 
Revolution. 

The author of this book has tried to make the 
study of the Revoiution attractive; to make known 
to his readers the results arrived at by great writers 
and thinkers, and to show the Revolution as part 
of a development that still continues, emphasizin, 
the relation between economic justice an political 

Net $1.00 


Myths and Legends of the Missis- 


sippi Valley and the Great Lakes. 
By KATHARINE B. JUDSON 


The collection includes records made from 
recitals by members of the Winnegabo, Chitimacha, 
Wyandot, Biloxi, Ojibwa, Mandan, Menomini, 
Ottawa, Cherokee, Choctaw and Knisteneaux 
Indian tribes, all well worthy of preservation. It 
gives in the original form many of the legends used 
by Longfellow in “Hiawatha,” and others as 
strikingly curious, quaint and poetical. Small 
quarto. Net $1.50 


The Short Story By E. A. CROSS 


This analysis of the most distinctive product of 
the famous short-story writers is much more than a 
study of technic. It sketches briefly, yet compre- 
hensively, the history of story-telling, then presents 
some of the best modern examples of the art, and 
analyzes and discusses them seriously, considering 
both the direction of the effort and the result in 
each instance. Its theme is elaborated from every 
point of view, and its criticism and comment are as 
original as they are forceful. z2mo. Net $1.50 


Masters of English Literature 
By E. W. CHUBB 


Professor Chubb’s studies of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Swift, a ag may 
Burns, +. Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
the under- 
standing that comes of deep interest and long study, 
by independence of judgment, and vigorous ex- 
pression. He has chosen his subjects to illustrate 
the eight great movements in English Literature, 
and the plan of the work, as well as the manner in 
which it has been carried out, will commend the 
volume to all students. z2mo. Net $1.50 


Tennyson and ines» are marked b 


Indian Blankets and Their Makers 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


One of the most interesting artistic expressions 
of native American life is the Indian blanket. 
While the beauty of the Navaho article is known to 
many people, the characteristic blankets of other 
Indians, the real beauty and character of Indian 
blankets generally, and their relative values and 
growing scarcity are not appreciated as they should 
be. The present volume, written by an expert on 
Indian life and art, and beautifully and faithfully 
illustrated, is a full and adequate guide to the whole 
of this little known field. With color and half- 
tone illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Boxed. 

Net $5.00 
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Books Worth Reading 


Selected From the List of 


NVjat Werf Sth Avene = G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS _ London: 24 Bedford Street 


SEND FOR OUR 48-PAGE (Illustrated) HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. FREE ON APPLICATION 





History and Biography 
My Path Through Life By Lilli Lehmann 


Personal memoirs of one who is rightly called the greatest dramatic singer of her time, and is, as well, a brilliant 
woman and a shrewd musical critic. $00 pages, 50 illustrations. $3.50. 
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THE NOVELS OF MRS. MARY S.WATTS 


“(When Mrs. Watts’s fullness of style, her charmingly intimate regard for detail, 
and her wonderful ability for character portrayal are considered, . . . comparison 
with Thackeray and the Thackerayan quality of the great age of English fiction is 
striking and inevitable. . . . The scorn of meanness, the toleration of weakness, 
the pity for error, the detection of motive, the half-veiled satire, the reticence of 
feeling which suggests rather than displays emotion, result in passages of pathos or 
humor which might have come from the master’s own pen.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 























NATHAN BURKE $1.50 


“There is a slowly increasing group of novels which seem likely to last much longer than the 
great mass of fiction which is talked about for a few months and then totally forgotten. This 
group is not large. Once in a decade an addition is made to the group. . . ‘Nathan Burke’ 
is a novel so sound, so filled with much that has inspired the great novels, that it is hard to 
maintain moderate standards of comparison.’’—Boston Transcript. 








THE LEGACY $1.35 


“In ‘Nathan Burke’ and in ‘The Legacy,’ Mrs. Watts has reached a high-water mark in 
American fiction, has told two stories of genuine Americanism. Every page shows her truly 
remarkable gift of observation—observation shrewd but not unkind—and her power to probe 
the hearts of weak and erring mortals. Those who would keep in touch with the best product 
of story-telling in America must not miss ‘The Legacy.’ "—New York Globe. 








VAN CLEVE $1.50 


“Van Cleve’s picture deserves to hang on the wali with the very best that American literature 
has painted of the American man. . . . Mrs. Watts brings back the Spanish War in a style 
Tolstoi himself could not have bettered.”—The Bellman. 


“Altogether the book is in ripeness and mellowness the best of the three excellent novels 
which Mrs. Watts has to her credit, and it may be added that all three are entitled to a place 
of honor in American pictures of this country.”—The Outlook. 











Mrs. Watts’s New Novel. Just Published 
THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING $1.35 


Her boo 
truly remarkable character study is remarkable in its unforced, altogether natural consistency 
and development. Loving service, the impulse to aid and comfort others, is the dominating 
trait of Jennie’s character."—New York Tribune. 

“Occasionally a book appears that is so human, so vital, that one rejoices and suffers with 
the people that inhabit it. is is such a book, and the growth and development of Jennie 
herself is the best work that Mrs. Watts has done. . . . A character of the most profound 
and the most moving sweetness and wisdom, Jennie accepts the ugly facts and commonplaces of 
existence with serenity, but turns instinctively to beauty in whatever form it comes. . . . It 
is a good sign when such books are written in America.'"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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OUR HOSTILITY TO ART. 


Every well-written novel seems immoral. 
— Remy de Gourmont. 

Mr. Edward Garnett contributes ‘‘ Some 
Remarks on American and English Fiction ”’ 
to the current issue of ‘‘The Atlantic 
Monthly’’ with manifest doubts as to how his 
view will be received in this country. The 
editors, in a cautious foot-note, assure the 
reader that Mr. Garnett’s opinions are his 
own, and not for a moment to be confused with 
theirs. It is all very curious. For there is 
nothing iconoclastic, nothing daring, nothing 
unexpected in Mr. Garnett’s article. It is 
true that he ‘‘places’’ so many living writers, 
both English and American, that disagree- 
ment with him is bound to arise in this or that 
particular instance. But his main contention, 
which is not so much that English fiction is 
better than American fiction as that America 
is hostile to individuality, is eminently de- 
fensible. Mr. Garnett says: 

“The dogma put forward under innumerable 
guises persistently in America, that the thinker 
and the literary artist must cater to the tastes, 
ideas, and sentiments, moral and emotional, of the 
great majority under pain of being ignored or 
ostracized, was noted by De Tocqueville three gen- 
erations ago, but this dogma bred in the American 
bone seems to have been reinforced by the latter- 
day tyranny of the commercial ideal. The com- 
mercial man who says ‘ read this book because it is 
the best seller, is seeking to hypnotize the indi- 
vidual’s judgment and taste. If there be a notice- 
able dearth of originality of feeling and outlook in 
latter-day American fiction it must be because the 
individual is subjected from the start to the insis- 
tent pressure of social ideals of conformity which 
paralyze or crush out the finer, rarer, more sensi- 
tive individual talents. I do not say that English 
writers are not vexed in a minor degree by Mrs. 
Grundy’s attempts to boycott or crush novels that 
offend the taste of ‘ the villa public,’ but I believe 
that our social atmosphere favors the writer of true 
individuality.” 

It may be possible to argue that the English 
advantage in this matter is a most uncertain 
quantity. It was an English journalist who 
reminded us the other day, apropos of the 
public dinner given to M. Anatole France in 
London, that his countrymen were pleased to 
honor a master who wrote in French when 
they would unquestionably have put him in 
jail for indecency if he had written in En- 
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glish. It was the English who convicted the 
translator of Zola’s novels, was it not? But 
it is no great matter whether the English are 
as timid about recognizing the exceptional 
literary artist as we are, or only less timid. 
There can be no doubt that no civilized nation 
is any more timid than we of the United 
States. We approach all art with a chip on 
the shoulder, and we call the chip our moral- 
ity. Outside commercial circles our chiefest 
concern about a work of fiction is whether or 
not it is immoral. 

There might be something fine, something 
admirably courageous, in this attitude of ours 
if it were really morality that we are so 
strenuous to defend. To be anxious about 
morals is to be anxious about something that 
men have nobly died for. But our anxiety 
about art is no such high matter. It is obvious 
to the most casual observer that when we 
speak of morality in connection with art we 
mean that which is not exceptionable to the 
ordinary person’s view of life and conduct, 
and that it is not immorality to which we ob- 
ject but the unusual, the exceptional. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, a librarian whose 
pamphlet on ‘‘ What Makes a Novel Immoral’’ 
has enjoyed an unusual circulation, furnishes 
us with an illustration of this point. Miss 
Bacon thinks that those novels are immoral 
which “‘appeal to our lower nature,’’ which 
confuse “‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong,’’ and which are 
*‘untrue to life.’’ As a prime example of the 
last class Miss Bacon cites Mrs. Olive Schrein- 
er’s ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm,’’ which 
is, she says, characterized by ‘‘leaden pes- 
simism,’’ and Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘Jude the Ob- 
seure,’’ which deals, Miss Bacon believes, with 
*‘abnormal eroticism.’’ Such novels are un- 
true to “‘the normal life of men and women.”’ 

Putting aside the irrelevant question (if 
there is any question) of the value of the two 
novels mentioned it ought to be obvious that 
fiction habitually deals with the abnormal and 
has seldom made so much as a pretense of 
doing anything else. Those novelists who 
have so passionately defended the ordinary 
individual as the desirable object of the novel- 
ist’s art have succeeded in convincing us only 
where they were able to show us how extraor- 
dinarily ignorant of the ordinary we are. Is 
it necessary to say that so to deal with the 
ordinary is only another way of achieving the 
extraordinary, that is to say, the abnormal? 

What Miss Bacon doubtless means to say 





when she classifies Mrs. Schreiner’s pessimism 
as ‘‘morbid’’ is that Mrs. Schreiner’s pes- 
simism is so much deeper than, or different 
from, her own as to be unpleasant to her. So 
Miss Bacon, assuming that her own degree of 
pessimism is the only truly life-giving and 
moral degree, decides that Mrs. Schreiner’s 
novel is immoral. And yet, if Miss Bacon is 
right in believing herself to be healthily bal- 
anced this side of extreme pessimism what 
advantage would Miss Bacon derive from 
reading any novelist who is equally fortunate? 
It is plain that, so far as pessimism is con- 
cerned, only a writer possessed of considerably 
more than the ideal amount possessed by Miss 
Bacon could possibly furnish her with that 
spiritual adventure which it is the novelist’s 
business to give. But Miss Bacon, discover- 
ing such a writer, rejects her novel as im- 
moral! 

The only answer to Miss Bacon’s absurdi- 
ties, which should not occupy us for a moment 
if they were not so widely held as gospel, is 
to repeat that a work of art, and none more 
obviously than the novel, is a personal confes- 
sion. A novel is not an instrument by which 
we are to see the whole of life, or even a part 
of it, ‘‘as it really is.’’ A novel is an invita- 
tion from a particular individual to look at 
life for a few hours through his eyes, to see 
in it what he sees, to feel about it what he 
feels. It is the very fact that his view, his 
confession, is his, and not ours, that makes it 
valuable to us. Indeed, a novel has value 
almost in proportion as the confessant’s skill 
and power have enabled him to make his work 
the expression of his individuality. The nor- 
mal, or non-individual, person does not exist. 
But the artist is never so much as approxi- 
mately normal. Miss Bacon is perfectly right 
in believing that Mrs. Schreiner is an abnor- 
mal woman, though we should prefer to put 
it less scientifically and call her an altogether 
exceptional woman. 

Whether the hostility to the exceptional 
which Mr. Garnett remarks in us, a hostility 
almost as great in the case of the artist as in 
the case of the lunatic, is a permanent at- 
tribute of our particular democratic experi- 
ment remains to be seen. But we had sup- 
posed the fact of its existence was so gener- 
ally known that neither the editors of ‘‘The 
Atlantic Monthly’’ nor any other intelligent 
observers of the American scene would think 
of apologizing for publishing it. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


AMUSEMENT IN STATISTICS might be thought 
to be about as hard to find as, for instance, 
grapes on thornbushes, or figs on thistles, 
or, to change the simile, acute angles in a 
pentagon, or the square root of a minus quan- 
tity. Nevertheless some little recreation has 
been derived from a casual examination of 
library financial reports as presented in a 
number of current official publications from 
various free libraries of our country. The 
Detroit Public Library, for example, deplores 
in tearful accents its inability to keep its 
standard books well bound, and presents a 
moving picture (not a cinematograph) of its 
ragged regiment of classic authors as they 
*‘lean wearily against each other in their old 
garments, on the crowded shelves.’’ But, ten 
pages later, this same annual report shows a 
**balance on hand’’ of $310,219.97, or not far 
from one-half the total receipts of the year, 
and almost three-fourths of the total expen- 
ditures. Why this enormous surplus? Or is 
it possible that we have misread the treas- 
urer’s figures? A large unexpended balance 
is always a temptation to all sorts of foolish- 
ness and worse. Voters, too, might with some 
reason cut down their donation the next year 
if they find their liberality so little appre- 
ciated. In marked contrast to this unduly 
economical management of its funds on the 
part of the Detroit library, the report from 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) City Library shows 
total annual receipts of $11,740, and total dis- 
bursements of $12,429. Evidently the man- 
agement here believes that money is meant to 
spend, and that it is even wise to spend more 
than one has. A powerful lever on the lid 
of the city’s strong box is a sturdy, fast- 
growing, and wholly unabashed annual defi- 
eit. Going a little further afield, we find the 
James V. Brown Library of Williamsport 
(Pennsylvania) sailing so close to the wind 
that out of receipts amounting to nearly ten 
thousand dollars it remains with a balance of 
less than one hundred and fifty dollars. That 
is not bad management. At Bristol (Con- 
necticut), on the other hand, the idle cash 
reported at the end of the year seems to be 
about a fifth part of the income — not so good 
management. Lack of space forbids further 
expatiation on this fruitful theme. 

A THWARTED BUT UNDISMAYED LIBRARIAN 
sounds his note of invincible hopefulness and 
courage in what, for the present at least, and 
because of straitened means, must be regarded 
as the valedictory number of his excellent 
quarterly bulletin. The Providence Public 





Library, under Mr. William E. Foster’s direc- 
tion, has attracted attention by reason of its 
intelligent and liberal ministration to the 
literary needs of its constituency. Notable, 
among other things, is its generous provision 
of books for its immigrant readers. Its 
current ‘‘Bulletin’’ prints in its list of late 
accessions many titles in languages so com- 
paratively unfamiliar as Armenian, Hebrew, 
Hungarian, Ruthenian, and Turkish, together 
with a far greater number in French, German, 
modern Greek, Italian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. And 
Providence is not exactly a cosmopolitan cen- ° 
tre or a very large city. But Mr. Foster 
regards the things done by himself and his 
co-workers as nothing to what might be done 
with larger resources. He likens this unful- 
filment of purpose to the one-time incomplete 
condition of the Washington Monument, but 
adds: ‘‘In one respect, it is true, this analogy 
does not hold. That is to say, if the residents 
of Washington had been compelled to look on 
the gradual taking down of some of the stones 
which had been so painfully raised into posi- 
tion, their regret would have been all the 
keener. But this is the situation of our read- 
ers, as they witness the withdrawal of some of 
the features of library work which it has 
taken years ‘to attain.’’ Nevertheless, a 
brighter dawn will succeed the present gloom, 
he confidently believes. ‘‘Few institutions 
have represented the hopes, aspirations, and 
endeavors of so many and so devoted work- 
ers; and it would be unthinkable to despair 
of its ultimate success; but for the present 
the outlook is undeniably dark.’’ 

LITTLE LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES betray the 
speaker’s or writer’s nationality or even, it 
may be, the county or the parish where he 
learned to talk. In a large way, Englishmen 
and Americans speak the same language, but 
in minor details they have their pet idioms 
and excite each other’s derision. Mr. Maurice 
Baring, in his latest contribution to the 
gaiety of two nations—he calls his book 
**Round the World in Any Number of Days’’ 
—indulges in some remarks on ‘‘the American 
language,’’ as for example: ‘‘Some day, 
when I have learned the American language 
properly, I mean to write a large book on the 
American language. In the meantime, the 
following condensed grammar for foreigners 
may prove useful for Americans going to 
England, as well as for Englishmen going to 
America :—‘‘Chapter I. Rule I. (Very im- 
portant.) Whenever you say ‘in’ in English 
say either ‘on’ or‘to’in American. . . . There 
are one hundred and twenty-six exceptions to 
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this rule, the most important of which is 
this: —‘To be in trouble’ is not translated 
‘to be on trouble’ in American. Rule II. The 
two most important words in American are 
‘proposition’ and ‘stunt.’ Everything is 
either a proposition or a stunt. There are no 
other rules.’’ Prepositions will always cause 
more or less perplexity and disagreement. 
The Latin scholar will instinctively feel the 
propriety of saying ‘‘averse from,’’ ‘‘in con- 
trast with,’’ ‘‘superiority over,’’ and so on, 
where popular usage is less strict. That we 
do not make sufficient use of in, as is alleged 
* above, is certainly not apparent to us, though 
we do speak of living on instead of in a street ; 
but even here we are not unalterably fixed, 
occasionally using the preposition preferred 
by our English cousins. On the other hand, 
we object to their being different to us in 
respect of certain idioms, and their colloquial 
and even literary use of off (see Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s writings) in place of from strikes 
us as a little unrefined. But who would have 
the whole world speak exactly the same lan- 
guage? eee 


THE ARROGANCE OF INFERIORITY is a quality 
not unheard of in critics, and, not least of all, 
in literary critics. If we cannot surpass the 
performances of genius, we can at any rate 
ery down the genius, which we imagine 
amounts to the same thing, and is vastly 
easier. In a recent ‘‘Literary Letter’’ to 
the Springfield ‘‘Republican,’’ Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn takes occasion to comment on this 
defamatory habit. ‘‘This malicious way of 
estimating good men,’’ he says, ‘‘is a poor 
trait in human nature, coming largely from 
vanity, to which many small vices may be 
ascribed. It so pleases the petty human soul 
to feel itself superior to other human souls, 
that it almost instinctively misjudges them, 
especially by hearsay. Charles Lamb was 
humorously satirizing the race of men when 
he stammered out, ‘No, I d-don’t know h-him, 
but d—mn him at a venture.’’’ After giving 
some illustrations of this proneness to depre- 
ciate in sundry book-criticisms, and, among 
them, a certain reviewer’s malicious assault 
upon his (Mr. Sanborn’s) pen-portrait of his 
old friend, the poet Ellery Channing, he pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘It was an instance of that bitter 
intolerance which is the intellectual sin of 
New England; illustrated in times past by 
the federalist aspersions on Jefferson, by old 
J. Q. Adams’s fling at Emerson, and the elder 
Professor Norton’s sneer at Carlyle and ‘the 
latest form of infidelity.’ Urbanity is forgot- 
ten in such exhibitions—or rather is shown 
to have been omitted from that particular 
eritic’s composition.’”’ It is the young far 





more than the old who are harshly intolerant 
in their censure: for, as Goethe long ago ob- 
served, we have only to grow old in order to 
become charitable, since we find in ourselves, 
if we live long enough, all the faults we have 
censured in others. 


A PROPOSED BOOK ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WARFARE, by a Russian scientist, Dr. Alexis 
Maltseff, expert in psychiatry, member of the 
Munich Medical Society, and, until disabled 
by ague, a participant in the present Euro- 
pean conflict, is expected to set forth some 
noteworthy results of the writer’s researches. 
The psychopathic condition of the belligerent 
and, to some extent, of the neutral nations is 
certainly a surprising and a painful phe- 
nomenon. Europe, Dr. Maltseff declares, is 
in a state of ‘‘bellicose psychosis verging on 
paranoia,’’ and the ‘‘war is more like a 
medieval obsession of the masses than a ra- 
tional international struggle for power and 
glory.’’ One form taken by the war madness 
is a persistent and absurd exaggeration of the 
enemy’s numbers and losses, with correspond- 
ing magnifying of victories achieved on one’s 
own side. Inability to give anything approach- 
ing a true account of battle experiences was 
proved by examination of wounded soldiers 
in Moscow hospitals. ‘‘Persistent, uncon- 
scious lying,’’ says Dr. Maltseff, according to 
report, ‘‘is one of the first elements of war 
psychosis. It is the fruit of the terror and 
emotion which every man feels in battle. In 
prolonged actions the rank and file and the 
fighting officers do not know what they do.’’ 
Fearful indeed is the prospect of what will 
follow after the war is over, if this authority 
is to be credited. So demoralizing is war, 
even to those who only read about it, in the 
newspapers, that a wave of crime will sweep 
over the world after the tempest now raging 
shall have subsided. ‘‘There will be a reac- 
tion against discipline and privation on the 
part of the disbanded reservists,’’ and other 
things frightful to contemplate even as re- 
mote possibilities. But, with all due respect 
to Dr. Maltseff, specialists have been known 
to exaggerate, as well as soldiers that have 
just left the battlefield. 


PEACE THROUGH SPELLING-REFORM is the 
theme of an earnest editorial in ‘‘The Pioneer 
of Simplified Speling.’’ Not to weaken in the 
least degree the force of the appeal, we quote 
a few sentences in the writer’s own ‘‘speling.”’ 
He says of the reform: ‘‘We hav aulwaiz 
held that it woz a faktor which must be taiken 
intu akount in eni thuroegoing pees propa- 
ganda. Brij over the speech barier, sielens 
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the diskordz ov Babel, bring the peeplz ov 
diferent nashonalitiz intu the intimait rela- 
shonship ov the spoeken wurd, and yu hav 
gon mor than a step or tuu on the paath of 
yuniversal brutherhood.’’ But it is admit- 
ted that the present clash of arms can hardly 
be silenced by a mere revision of the diction- 
ary; the full effect of spelling-reform as a 
universal peace-maker cannot be felt until 
existing discords have been somewhat har- 
monized. ‘‘But when ‘this wurld-madness 
haz been eksorsiezd’; when aul the haitful 
noizez ov worfair ar murjd in that luvli 
karesing wurd ‘pees,’ then wil kum the dai 
for such muuvments az ourz.’’ After four 
months and a half of nightmare, even those 
who are strongly anti-reform in their orthog- 
raphy would doubtless be willing, in order to 
secure a lasting peace, to spell the word 
**pees,’’ or ‘‘peas,’’ or even ‘‘pease,’’ hence- 
forth and for ever. 


BooKs WITH WHICH TO BECOME SATURATED, 
in order to acquire a good English style in 
writing, need not be many in number; in 
fact they may be surprisingly few, and prob- 
ably, if a style at once simple and clear and 
vigorous is desired, the fewer the better. One 
single book, the English Bible, as has often 
been remarked, will supply all that is neces- 
sary in the above-named qualities, and many 
rhetorical graces besides. Lincoln knew his 
Bible from cover to cover, and next to that 
he had an enviable acquaintance with Shake- 
speare; and what a master he was with the 
pen and in spoken utterance! Dr. Talcott 
Williams, addressing the Smith College stu- 
dents recently, urged those who contemplated 
entering his profession (journalism) to study 
diligently and incessantly both the Bible and 
Shakespeare, until ‘‘saturated with their 
thought and expression.’’ A good writer, he 
further pointed out, ‘‘must possess facility, 
confidence, and a sense of style. He should 
realize that there is a best way to say every- 
thing, and should not stop till he has found 
that way.’’ To his excellent advice always to 
begin an article with the not least important 
part of what one has to say, he might have 
added the counsel to end it with something 
equally attention-compelling—to avoid the 
too-common practice of ‘‘tapering off.’’ 





COMMUNICATION. 


THE “CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 
Another irritating instance of the “ conspiracy 
of silence,” similar to the one described in Toe Dran 
of November 16, is the case of Graf von Loeben 





(1786-1825). He wrote and published about as 
many works as did, say, Heine, distributed as fol- 
lows: one conventional drama; one musical-roman- 
tic drama; “ Guido,” a novel of 360 pages; about 
thirty-seven novelettes; four volumes of poems, 
some of which are excellent as to content, the 
great majority of which are superb as to form; 
several thousand aphorisms; a good commentary 
to Madame de Staél’s “De l’Allemagne”; about 
sixty reviews; and a long list of letters, many of 
which are direct contributions to literary criticism. 
In addition, he left a number of unpublished frag- 
ments, including the outline of a pretentious novel 
of which Heinrich von Veldeke was to be the hero. 
He translated from Ariosto, Dante, Guarini, Hor- 
ace, Ovid, Petrarch, and Virgil. Finally, he was 
an editor of repute. As a man he seems to have 
left nothing to be desired. Professor Muncker 
says “er war eine schéne Seele in des Wortes 
schénster Bedeutung.” He influenced Eichendorff 
and Platen, and many contend that his ballad on 
the Lorelei was the immediate inspiration of Heine 
in his composition on the same subject. Fouqué 
called him “a poet by the Grace of God,” while 
Goethe is credited with the remark that “er war 
der vorziiglichste Dichter jener Zeit.” Many of 
the operas on the Lorelei are said to have owed 
their origin to his saga in prose on the same 
subject. 

And yet, the compendious “ Konversations- 
Lexikon ” of Meyer and Brockhaus is silent on 
him, unless it be in the discussion of some of the 
numerous poets with whom he associated. Of the 
twenty best known histories of German literature, 
some of which treat the nineteenth century exclu- 
sively, only six contain his name, and these simply 
mention him as the friend of some one else. 

We do not wish to have Graf von Loeben 
revived: there are too many unread poets now. 
His poems are, for example, good, but not so 
good as those of Riickert, and no one has read all 
of Riickert. To study Loeben for his own sake 
would be to set up false values. But since these 
wordy manuals list so many little, petty writers 
and poets, they might also include Graf von 
Loeben. It is perhaps a case of group psychology 
in letters, rather than a conspiracy of silence. 
Loeben was not quite good enough to last after he 
died. He has not been studied. It would be diffi- 
eult to write on him in an encyclopedia; it hasn’t 
-been done. But let some one do it once, and then 
every succeeding encyclopedia will have an article 
on this obscure but prolific poet, this influential 
man. 

It is not easy to make a poorer investment than 
is made in the buying of the average encyclopedia. 
It contains, despite the oratory of the agent, huge 
stores of information that never concern us, so 
that these volumes simply clutter up our desks, 
and as to the few subjects in which we are espe- 
cially interested, the information is always and 
without exception deficient in quantity, and many 
times warped and unreasoned, handed-down and 
saved-over as to quality. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 
New York, December 6, 1914. 
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The Reto Books. 





CALIFORNIA.* 


The near approach of the completion of the 
Panama Canal, of the unique California- 
Panama Exposition at San Diego, and of the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition (embodied accord- 
ing to a most glorious color-scheme by M. 
Guérin on the shore of the Golden Gate in 
San Francisco) turns the attention of our 
travelling public from war-ridden Europe to 
our own Riviera. American publishers, au- 
thors, and artists have anticipated the de- 
mand for informing and helpful books on 
California, and have produced a notable array 
of interesting and instructive works which set 
forth the Golden State in various aspects — 
scenic, historical, political, and naturalistic. 
It is noteworthy that two of California’s fore- 
most novelists, Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Ather- 
ton, have turned their pens to this field of 
descriptive exploration to meet the demands 
of the exposition year. And well they might, 
for the theme in any aspect is rich in interest 
and dramatic in setting. 

Foremost among these books in beauty of 
conception and execution is Mr. Sutton 
Palmer’s and Mrs. Mary Austin’s ‘‘Califor- 
nia, the Land of the Sun.’’ It is a sincere 
and studied effort to convey to the uninitiated 
reader something of the charm of the land- 
scape, the brilliant atmosphere, the smil- 
ing valleys, blooming mesas, waving fields, 
fruitful orchards, stately forests, and tower- 
ing snow-clad mountain peaks of Califor- 
nia. The two collaborators use different 
mediums to convey their ideas but they speak 
one language. Mrs. Austin’s text carries the 
reader northward from San Diego, through 
Los Angeles (with its ‘‘mothering moun- 
tains ’’) up the coast through Santa Barbara 
and its mission to Carmel and Monterey, with 
its beautiful cypresses, to the Bay Region, 
and thence to the great twin interior valleys 
and to the High Sierras and sage brush coun- 
try beyond. It is a book of the country rather 
than of the city, for it is redolent of ‘wayside 





bd ‘CALIFORNIA, tHe LAND oF THE SUN. Painted by Sutton 
Palmer and described by Mary Austin. With thirty-two col- 
ored plates and a map. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Wirth tHe FLOWeRs AND TREES IN CALIFoRNIA. By Charles 
yegncte Saunders. Illustrated. New York: McBride, Nast 

0. 

SPANISH AND INDIAN PLACE NAMes oF CALIForNIA: Their 
Meaning and Their a By Nellie Van de Grift San- 
chez. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 

CALIFORNIA orate AND Resourcerut. A Plea for the 
Collection, Preservation, and Diffusion of Information Relat- 
ing to Pacific = History. By John F. Davis. Illustrated. 
San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 

CALIFORNIA : in Intimate History. By Gertrude Atherton. 
wee | Sees half-tone plates. New York: Harper & 
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flowers, appreciative of distant vistas, and 
fondly reminiscent of the pastoral and oft- 
times tragic early days. Witness the charm- 
ing chapter on ‘‘Old Spanish Gardens’’ 

“A Spanish garden is a very intimate affair. It 

is the innermost undergarment of the family life. 
Dona Ina’s was walled away from the world by 
six feet of adobe, around the top of which still 
lingered the red tiles of Mission manufacture. It 
was not spoken of as the garden at all, it was the 
patio, an integral part of the dwelling. There 
was, in fact, a raw-hide cot on the long gallery 
which gave access to it, and Dona Ina’s drawn- 
work chemises bleaching in the sun. The patio is 
a gift to us from Andalusia.” 
One would hardly expect the exactness of a 
geographical work or the completeness of Bae- 
deker in this poetical tribute to the land of 
sunshine, but one can hardly forgive the omis- 
sion of Oakland, the third city of the state, 
from the map and of Palo Alto and Berkeley, 
the intellectual capitals of the commonwealth, 
from all reference in the text. And it is a 
curiously critical and partial interpretation 
of the bracing and invigorating climate of 
San Francisco which the author ventures: 
‘The very worst location in the world, this 
windy promontory past which the grey tides 
race, but so long as a city can dramatise itself, 
one situation will do as well as another in 
which to render itself immortal.’’ The ‘‘larg- 
est of the true pines’’ (p. 152) is not Pinus 
monticola but rather the giant sugar pine 
Lambertiana, and the island of Santa Rosa 
(p. 12) faces Santa Barbara, not San Diego. 
Mr. Sutton Palmer’s part in the work consists 
of thirty-two beautiful colored plates repro- 
duced from paintings representative of the 
choicest bits of California’s landscape. In 
selection of themes and in composition they 
leave little to be desired, and as a whole they 
give an excellent impression of the wonderful 
variety and the striking contrasts of the scen- 
ery of California. But they are disappoint- 
ing in some particulars, possibly as a result 
of losses in execution by the three-color proc- 
ess. Mount Tamalpais, for example, lacks any 
suggestion of the brilliancy it shows at its 
best, and the Mill Valley plate quite fails to 
reveal the Marin Hilis. The printer has evi- 
dently overworked the red tones in most of 
the plates and reduced too much the colors of 
the other end of the spectrum. 

A series of charming essays on the trees, 
flowers, and fruits of California from the 
facile pen of an enthusiastic lover of the out- 
of-doors is to be found in Mr. Charles Francis 
Saunders’s ‘‘With the Flowers and Trees in 
California.’’ The ‘‘Land of Sunshine’’ is so 
full of novelties of the plant world, both of 
its own and of those adopted from even the 
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remotest corners of the earth, which find a 
congenial home in its equable climate ren- 
dered even more acceptable by irrigation, 
that the inquisitive lover of flowers from the 
East has many queries to make as soon as the 
gates of the mountains are passed. Spain, 
Japan, Australia, South Africa, and the isles 
of the sea have all contributed to the brilliant 
array of bloom and foliage which adorns the 
parks and roadways and buries the bungalows 
in billows of bloom. In this book one may 
find first-hand knowledge of the flowers, trees, 
and shrubbery of the deserts, the mesas, the 
forests, the gardens, and the varied orchards 
of this land where nature is lavish and the 
hand of man ingenious to provoke her to 
burst into bloom. The book is far from being 
a dry scientific catalogue, as Mr. Saunders has 
managed to weave into its pages a great deal 
of descriptive matter about native and intro- 
duced plants and historical lore concerning 
the early botanical explorers, Douglas, Cham- 
isso, Menzies, Eschscholtz, and Nuttall. The 
human interest of plants plays a large part in 
his treatment. He is interested to know what 
plants came overland in the immigrant cara- 
vans, what herbs were used by the Indian, the 
sources of the fibres chosen by the basket- 
weaver, the fruits, flowers, and vegetables of 
the old Mission gardens and ranch patios, and 
the characteristic flowers of the gardens of to- 
day. The accounts of the blooming of the mesa 
and of the botanical riches of the desert are 
charming bits of descriptive natural history. 
It is to be regretted that so little of the for- 
ests and of the mountain flora of the north- 
ern part of the state receives the notice it so 
well deserves in these pages. We note that 
the Washington palm is called, by oversight, 
**pine’’ (plate facing p. 10), and that the 
eonsonant-rich name of Eschscholtz, god- 
father of the California poppy, is (p. 105) 
robbed of one of its consonants. All lovers 
of nature who seek refreshment out-of-doors 
in California will find Mr. Saunders’s book a 
delightful companion and a never failing re- 
minder of California’s greatest charms. 

A plea for the immediate conservation of 
the sources of Pacific coast history in the form 
of original materials not yet in the safe keep- 
ing of historical archives is the occasion of 
Mr. John F. Davis’s ‘‘California Romantic 
and Resourceful.’’ This brochure contains in 
revised and expanded form his Admission 
Day address descriptive of the past of Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘ which possesses a wealth of romantic 
interest, a variety of contrast, a novelty of 
resourcefulness and an intrinsic importance 
which enthralls the imagination.’’ There is 
added the address on the occasion of placing 





of the bronze tablet upon the oldest adobe 
building in San Francisco to mark the birth- 
place of Concha Arguello, the heroine of one 
of the most tragic love stories of the world. 
For it was here that the radiant and bewitch- 
ing Conchita was wooed and won by the ad- 
venturous and resolute Nicolai Petrovich 
Resanoff, Russian chamberlain, explorer, and 
advance agent of the Slavic civilization that 
reached in 1806 southward from Alaska even 
to the Golden Gate. Bret Harte’s poetic 
**Coneepcion de Arguello’’ is reproduced 
with extended critical and historical annota- 
tions to complete the setting of this incident. 
Had the fates vouchsafed a happy conclusion 
instead of the tragic death of the lover in the 
heart of Siberia, on his way to secure at 
Madrid royal sanction for this international 
alliance, history might even now be writing a 
different story of Slav expansion. 

Robert Louis Stevenson characterized the 
United States as a ‘‘songful, tuneful land and 
if the new Homer shall arise from the western 
Continent, his verse will be enriched, his 
pages sing spontaneously, with the names of 
states and cities that would strike the fancy 
in a business cireular.’’ California has her 
full share and more of tuneful names, thanks 
to the period of Spanish settlement and to the 
Indian nomenclature that still lingers in her 
valleys and mountains to add a touch of ro- 
mance not wholly free from sadness. These 
names have survived in considerable number 
in spite of the misdirected efforts at abbre- 
viation and foreshortening on the part of 
economically inclined postal officials. They 
tend to increase with the growth of settle- 
ments, due to the zeal of real-estate boom- 
ers who seek to capitalize the romantic past. 
Not all of the word-coinage of the ‘‘Spaniards 
from Kansas’’ would pass the critical inspec- 
tion of one familiar with the mellifluent 
tongue of the padres: witness such crudities: 
as Rio Vista for the longer but infinitely more 
pleasing Vista del Rio. Madame Nellie Van 
de Grift Sanchez has rendered a real service 
to all those, and they are many, to whom the 
Spanish tongue is a closed book, by compiling 
a list of ‘‘ Spanish and Indian Place Names 
of California’’ and annotating the citations 
with a running comment of gossipy informa- 
tion as to their meaning and origin. Much of 
local Spanish and Indian history and tradi- 
tion is woven into these seemingly disjointed 
notes. The arrangement is geographical, thus 
facilitating use by the tourist en route, gen- 
erally, from San Diego northward, more or 
less along the line of the old Mission Camino 
Real. An alphabetical list in which are gath- 
ered all scattered place names of interest 
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completes the work, which will be of perma- 
nent value to travellers as well as a reference 
work in libraries and schools. A series of cuts 
from some early source, unfortunately not 
named, portrays the Spanish Missions; other 
illustrations are from recent photographs. The 
**Univ. of Cal. Publ. of Arch. and Tee.’’ (34) 
is a lapsus penne for Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. 
Arch. and Ethn. That the Indians ever did 
much ‘‘fishing in teeming streams’’ (p. 26) 
in Southern California where the rivers run 
‘‘upside down”’ is very doubtful. The chem- 
ical metaphor in the phrase (p. 6) ‘‘when put 
to the acid test of such investigation, melt 
into thin air’’ is somewhat mixed. But these 
are minor defects in a very useful, attractive, 
and well-written book. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s“‘ California: An 
Intimate History’’ reveals an historian gifted 
with a keen sense of the dramatic, a pene- 
trating power of analyzing the springs of 
human action, and a virile forcefulness and 
freedom of expression. These are qualities 
which make history at least attractive, how- 
ever much they may bias the historian’s selec- 
tion and treatment of material. California’s 
past abounds in dramatic incidents from the 
days of the zealous padres of the Spanish 
Missions to the now projected graft trials. It 
seintillates with picturesque characters from 
the zealous Father Junipero Serra, the dash- 
ing Rezanoff, the indomitable Coleman, the 
ill-fated Broderick, the rampant Kearny, to 
the foreeful Heney. The author has utilized 
these abundant materials, so full of human 
interest, to weave a dramatic story of striking 
ineidents which portray the fitful and chang- 
ing life of a great state, which more than any 
other in the Union embodies in its history the 
fateful tragedies of the frontier. Her history 
is a personal and political one, cast in dra- 
matie mould and illumined by word pictures 
from the trained hand of the novelist: 

“That long chain of snow-white red-tiled mis- 
sions, hedged with Castilian roses, surrounded 
with olive-orchards, whose leaves were silver in the 
sun, orange groves heavy with golden fruit, the 
vast sweep of shimmering grain-fields broken by 
stately oaks, winding rivers set close with the tall 
pale cottonwoods, lakes with the long branches of 
willows trailing over the surface, bounded by for- 
est and mountain and sea, and not a city to break 
the harmony, must have been the fairest sight in 
the modern world.” 

“Father Fr. Junipero Serra may have failed to 
reap the great harvest of Indian souls he had bap- 
tized with such gratitude and exultation, and that 
consoled him for all his afflictions, but he lifted 
California from the unread pages of geological 
history and placed it on the modern map. I won- 
der what he thinks of it.” 





It is a story of men and an analysis of their 
motives rather than an account of the great 
movements in national and international 
affairs which have found expression in the 
life of the state. It is perhaps for this rea- 
son and because of her preference for the dra- 
matic that her only attempt to portray the 
intellectual, educational, literary, and artistic 
life of the state is to be found in an all too 
brief catalogue of intellectual worthies of 
California in a fine print appendix. In like 
manner the industrial and commercial his- 
tory, rich as it is with its relations to the 
fur-trade, the fisheries, the Orient, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the South seas, to the mines, irri- 
gation, fruit culture, and hydro-electric devel- 
opment, is left by our author for another 


hand. CHARLES AtTwoop Koro. 





NEW MEMOIRS OF CHARLES STEWART 
PARNELL.* 


In the memorable month of July, 1914, the 
movement for the repeal of the Act of Union 
between England and Ireland, which O’Con- 
nell organized more than seventy years ago, 
saw at least a partial triumph. The new 
machinery of government provided by the 
Home Rule Act has not yet been set in motion; 
but the law is on the statute books and the 
enemies of home rule will probably not be able 
to repeal the act or modify it in any important 
respect. The Asquith measure is not, per- 
haps, what O’Connell and his followers had 
hoped for: it does not give independence to 
the Irish people; but while Ireland continues 
to be a part of the Empire and the Kingdom, 
the new law gives the island its own legislature 
with a large measure of authority over Irish 
affairs. The ideas that were enacted into law 
in the third home rule bill were not those of 
O’Connell; they were developed by one who 
in leadership and statesmanship was far 
greater than the ‘‘Liberator’’ from Kerry, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The long debates on this proposition both 
within and without parliament naturally 
turned popular attention to the history of the 
man who first made the Irish question a 
serious issue in British polities. Two memoirs 
of this remarkable man have recently come 
from the press: one by his brother, Mr. John 
Howard Parnell, and another by Mrs. Katha- 
rine O’Shea, whom Parnell married in the last 
year of his life, but with whom he had stood 
on a footing of close intimacy for ten years 


* CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. A Memoir. By his brother, 
John Howard Parnell. With photogravure frontispiece. New 
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before. These works are in no sense of the 
word biographies; Mr. John Howard Parnell 
appears to have made no researches except in 
his own memory; and Katharine O’Shea 
(such is the name given on the title page), 
though she publishes a large number of let- 
ters, has apparently used no documents except 
such as she has found in her own possession. 
The student who turns to these letters in the 
hope of getting new light on Parnell’s politi- 
eal life will be disappointed: the letters are 
interesting but not very informing; they are 
brief, often very brief, and fervid notes from 
aman to a woman who ruled his affections, 
and as a rule do not deal with public affairs 
except in a very vague manner. The follow- 
ing, dated at Dublin, September 25, 1881, is 
almost typical of the collection : 
“ My own Loveliest,— I send you these few words 
to assure Wifie that her husband always thinks of 
her and hopes that she is well and happy. 

Your Own King.” 
It is difficult to understand in what way the 
publication of such letters will serve the cause 
of English or Irish history. 

It is true, however, that the letters written 
during certain important periods of Parnell’s 
career have a somewhat greater interest for 
the student of history. Such are the letters 
written from Kilmainham jail in 1881 and 
1882, of which the first one contains this sig- 
nificant statement : 

“ Politically it is a fortunate thing for me that I 
have been arrested, as the movement is breaking 
fast, and all will be quiet in a few months, when I 
shall be released.” 

The letters included in the chapter on the 
‘*Kilmainham treaty’’ between the Irish lead- 
ers and the Gladstone government are also of 
considerable importance. It is in connection 
with this treaty that Mrs. O’Shea first ap- 
pears as a factor in Irish politics. 

As memoirs written by persons who knew 
the ‘‘inserutable’’ Parnell as he was in pri- 
vate life, these volumes will have some value 
for future biographers. The importance of 
Mr. John Howard Parnell’s ‘‘Memoir’’ lies 
chiefly in the earlier chapters which deal with 
the life of his eminent brother before he en- 
tered a public career; to our knowledge of 
Parnell’s political character the author adds 
almost nothing. Mrs. O’Shea professes to tell 
Parnell’s ‘‘love story and political life’; but 
her book is for the most part a biography of 
herself. Mrs. O’Shea was the daughter of an 
English clergyman, and we gather from her 
narrative that she was a capable, clever, and 
attractive woman. In 1867 she married Cap- 
tain William O’Shea, a young Irish aristocrat. 
The O’Sheas do not seem to have been very 





congenial: the wife was unconventional in 
her attitude toward the world and the hus- 
band was a failure in almost everything that 
he undertook. After an experience as a 
breeder of fast horses which brought him far 
on the road toward bankruptcy, the young 
captain found himself with nothing to do and 
with no adequate source of income: 

“ Willie was now longing for some definite oceupa- 
tion, and he knew many political people. While 
he was on a visit to Ireland early in 1880 he was 
constantly urged by his friends, the O’Donnells and 
others, to try for a seat in the next parliament. . . .” 
Mr. O’Shea feared that his want of money 
would make it impossible for him to be a can- 
didate, but his wife urged ‘‘him to stand, for 
I knew it would give him occupation he liked 
and keep us apart—and therefore good 
friends.’’ Captain O’Shea was elected, and 
to promote his political fortunes his wife be- 
gan to cultivate the friendship of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the unquestioned leader of 
the Irish forces. This was in 1880, and from 
that time Parnell was a frequent visitor at the 
home of the O’Sheas. 

Mrs. O’Shea seems to have been more than 
a friend or a mere mistress: she claims to 
have become Parnell’s political secretary and 
an accepted intermediary between him and 
the government. This may have been of some 
advantage to her ‘‘king,’’ but the relationship 
also had its embarrassments; at one time when 
Captain O’Shea was in danger of failing to 
secure a seat in parliament, Parnell found it 
necessary almost to compel a reluctant con- 
stituency to give him a seat. 

Though the student of history will find but 
little in these volumes that he cannot obtain 
elsewhere, he will, if he is interested in prob- 
lems of personal and political ethics, find 
much of interest in them. There is first of all 
the author’s relationship to Parnell : 

“And because Parnell contravened certain social 
laws, not regarding them as binding him in any 
way, and because I joined him in this contraven- 
tion since his love made all else of no account to 
me, we did not shrink at the clamour of the up- 
holders of those outraged laws, nor resent the 
pressing of the consequences that were inevitable 
and always foreseen.” 

She wishes us to believe that the relationship 
was an honorable one; and yet the narrative 
shows clearly that for a decade she was com- 
pelled to lead a life of constant deception. 
And when Parnell’s child was born, in 1882, 
Captain O’Shea believed that the child was 
his and hoped that its birth might bring about 
a complete reconciliation. The narrative leads 
one to feel that neither Katharine O’Shea’s 
relationship to her husband nor her relation- 
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ship to her lover was particularly sacred. It 
would seem that her version of Parnell’s ‘‘love 
story’’ adds, if possible, to the guilt that the 
world has imputed to him since it was made 
public in 1890. 

Mr. John Howard Parnell barely mentions 
Mrs. O’Shea and has very little to say about 
this part of his brother’s life. Without at- 
tempting to defend his brother, he states the 
belief of the family that Captain O’Shea was 
“a false friend of Charley’s, and simply waiting 
his time to strike a fatal blow. . . . As far as our 
family was concerned, we were unanimous in re- 
garding the institution of proceedings at this time 
as being due to a political plot, having for its 
object the ruin of Charley.” 

If it was a plot, the plot succeeded, for the 
ruin was complete, as Mrs. O’Shea found to 
her great chagrin a few weeks later. 

The most startling part of Mrs. O’Shea’s 

book is the charge that the Liberal chiefs and 
especially Gladstone, who threw Parnell over- 
board after the court had acted in the divorce 
suit, had known about Parnell’s love for Mrs. 
O’Shea and had even accepted his mistress as 
a sort of confidential agent in dealing with the 
Irish party : 
“For ten years Gladstone had known of the rela- 
tions between Parnell and myself, and had taken 
full advantage of the facility this intimacy offered 
him in keeping in touch with the Irish leader. For 
ten years. But that was a private knowledge. 
Now it was a public knowledge, and an English 
statesman must always appear on the side of the 
angels. So Mr. Gladstone found his religion could 
at last be useful to his country.” 

Whether Gladstone erred in ignoring the 
facts of Parnell’s immorality in private life, 
and whether his actions after the facts were 
revealed will justify Mrs. O’Shea’s charges of 
inconsistency and hypocrisy, are problems that 
the reviewer does not feel called upon to solve 
or even to discuss. If Gladstone were living 
he would no doubt be able to explain and de- 
fend his conduct; but he is no longer able to 
reply. It is the reviewer’s opinion, however, 
that Gladstone’s place in English history is 
fairly secure, and that Mrs. O’Shea’s charges 
will not lead to any appreciable change in the 
world’s estimate of his private and public 


character. Laurence M. Larson. 








Sir Richard Burton’s poem, “The Kasidah of 
Haji Abdi-el-Yezdi,” is to be brought out in a new 
edition with an Introduction by Mr. Roger Ingpen. 
HAji Abdi-el-Yezdi was one of Burton’s pseudo- 
nyms and was used when the poem was first 
printed more than thirty years ago. It was re- 
printed in Lady Burton’s Life of her husband and 
afterward twice reprinted for subscribers. This is 
the first authorized edition for the general public. 





Mr. G. LOWES DICKINSON ON 
EAST AND WEST.* 


The most serious danger in a trip around 
the world is neither shipwreck, nor disease, 
but the temptation to write a book. Even 
fasting and prayer seem of little avail against 
this particular onslaught of the Enemy of 
Man. During the months of travel any un- 
spoiled wayfarer, with ordinary intelligence 
and reasonable mental equipment, finds him- 
self so delightfully refreshed, so intensely 
interested, so stimulated to fertile reflection, 
that it seems almost a sin not to write a book 
and thus share with the world the benefit of 
his impressions and experiences. But sober 
thought should recall that the seaways of 
literature are dotted with boresome unread 
volumes, which ought to warn us of this peril 
of the deep. Naturally, our experienced 
essayist has not escaped such thoughts, nor 
does he present his little book without mis- 
givings: ‘‘In reprinting them [articles from 
the ‘‘Manchester Guardian’’ and the ‘‘En- 
glish Review’’] I have chosen a title which 
may serve also as an apology. What I offer 
is not Reality, but appearances to me.’’ How- 
ever, the solicitations of friends and editors, 
with the seductive opportunity of contrasting 
East and West, proved too strong for our 
literary wayfarer, who had been enjoying a 
Kahn fellowship, and he succumbed. On the 
whole, we must be glad he did, although we 
do not feel that his present offering is quite 
as valuable as some of its predecessors s0 
warmly reviewed in these columns. 

Of course Mr. Dickinson could not perpe- 
trate a book of the ordinary ‘‘travel and place 
type,’’ and does not fill his pages with hack- 
neyed descriptions of familiar scenes. Udai- 
pur and Agra, for instance, are not even men- 
tioned, while Niagara serves merely as an 
occasion for recording a delightful, if imagi- 
nary, conversation. But even our veteran 
littérateur does not quite escape the curse of 
the globe-trotter, for he wastes one chapter 
on the mongrel Malay theatre at Penang and 
another on a commonplace treatment of 
Peking. We could almost wish that the writer 
of ‘‘Letters of a Chinese Official’’ had never 
seen China, although there is good reading in 
‘*A Sacred Mountain’’ and ‘‘In the Yangtse 
Gorges.’’ 

When he reaches Japan, he is captivated 
at once, as all of us are captivated ; but Nippon 
has been described and anatomized and eulo- 
gized and berated so often during the last 
two decades that it is almost impossible to 


* ApreaRaNnces. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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attain a new point of view or offer your read- 
ers any fresh pabulum. However, the papers 
on ‘‘First Impressions of Japan’’ and ‘‘ Fuji’’ 
are genuinely enjoyable. When he turns to 
write of ‘‘Japan and America’’ he finds most 
of us prepared to share his feeling that 
‘*patience and sympathy’’ are sadly lacking 
among the Californians, and to concede, even 
to enlarge upon, the many good qualities of 
the Japanese. But why should he insist that 
the ‘‘morals’’ of that attractive people are 
probably higher than those of Europe and 
America? Surely he must give ‘‘morals’’ a 
new and elaborate definition, if he is to carry 
his point. 

But obviously we may not wander in this 
spirit of enjoyment or criticism through the 
whole volume, so we hasten to say that its 
real value for us must be sought in the chap- 
ters on America and in the author’s reflec- 
tions on the differences between East and 
West. 

Now his general attitude toward our land 
is kindly. In a spirit of unnecessary but gen- 
tlemanly apology he expresses regret for a 
tone of exasperation in his comments on us; 
but his irritation and his expression thereof 
are mild and ladylike and courtly compared 
with the violent wrath and indignant stric- 
tures of many of our homeborn critics. Mr. 
Dickinson believes that the vision of America 
is the vision of the lighting up of the millions, 
and that herein lies America’s great contribu- 
tion to civilization; but it is not what he 
comes across in his experience. And there is 
the point. It is so easy for a visitor to see 
our perfectly obvious failures; it is so impos- 
sible to perceive what we are really doing. 
We do make a hopeless muddle of many 
things, to our own constant and bitter grief; 
but we do dream and we do try. We are too 
keen about money; but money is no more 
powerful in America than in England, or 
Germany, assert it who will; and it is absurd 
to say that ‘‘no American youth of ambition 
leaves college with any less or greater purpose 
in his heart than that of emulating Mr. Car- 
negie or Mr. Rockefeller.’’ Our poor col- 
leges and universities are open to no end of 
perfectly just criticism; but they are the best 
antidotes the country has to the Carnegie- 
Rockefeller ideal of success. Again, we agree 
with our author that comment on most of our 
Sunday newspapers is quite superfluous; but 
it would have been only fair to add that, 
despite all its palpable faults, the American 
press has often been the agent of tremendous 
good. However, it is well to have the tonic 
truth told us as often as possible, and there 





is no need to smear the rim of the bitter 
medicinal cup with the honey of compliment. 
And yet, Mr. Dickinson has missed America. 
His graceful and forceful comments are wel- 
come and helpful; but he himself has not yet 
discovered us. We are seen at our truest in 
our educational striving, for all its un- 
bounded failure; and if our Cambridge 
economist had spent a large part of his time 
in studying our schools and colleges, he would 
still have had countless strictures to pass, but 
he would have come much nearer understand- 
ing our dream and our efforts than by wan- 
dering about like a thousand other intelligent 
visitors among the things that any eyes can 
see. 

And whatever else anybody may discover 
in our variegated United States we should 
like to know where Mr. Dickinson made sure 
that the predominant physical type is —‘‘the 
great jaw and chin, the huge teeth and preda- 
tory mouth.’’ We may sacrifice beauty and 
distinction to force in our speech as in our 
polities; we may be capable of living and 
acting only in masses; we may have abso- 
lutely no culture, although we honestly be- 
lieve we have seen gleams thereof; it may be 
fair to accuse us of everything from super- 
ficiality to money-grubbing ; but we must pro- 
test against that great jaw and chin, those 
huge teeth, and that predatory mouth, as a 
basis of our national physiognomy. Surely 
the misfortune of individuals must not be 
translated into a racial calamity. Moreover, 
it is to be hoped that this sentence of con- 
demnation he passes will not come into the 
hands of any well-trained anthropologists, for 
they would justly flay him alive on purely 
scientific grounds. 

Of the general contrast he draws between 
East and West, we may give only this inade- 
quate summary. There is a West, in a real 
sense, with a unity of its own; but it must be 
limited in time to the last two centuries and 
in space to the countries of Western Europe 
and the continent of America. He is not 
quite so sure that there is an East; for Japan 
and China are distinctly different from India. 
And in fact he ultimately takes only the last 
named country as the opposite of his West. 
In his East, thus circumscribed, the great 
feature is the ‘‘religion of Eternity,’’ which 
proposes as its end, not the living of temporal 
life in a particular spirit, but the transcend- 
ing of it by a special experience and the com- 
ing into union with the Infinite. ‘‘Life is an 
evil; and the escape is either, for the masses, 
by death, or, for the men of spiritual genius, 
by a flight to the Eternal.’’ 
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And new we may quote the confession of 
faith he has put on the lips of the West: 

“T believe in the ultimate distinction between 
Good and Evil, and in a real process in a real 
Time. I believe it to be my duty to increase Good 
and diminish Evil; I believe that in doing this I 
am serving the purpose of the world. I know this; 
I do not know anything else; and I am reluctant 
to put questions to which I have no answer, and 
to which I do not believe that anyone has an 
answer. Action, as defined above, is my creed. 
Speculation weakens action. I do not wish to 
speculate, I wish to live. And I believe the true 
life to be the life I have described.” 


Naturally, however, he realizes that many 
Western men have a place for the Eternal and 
the Infinite, and he is willing to modify his 
antithesis slightly by wording it: In India, 
the emphasis is on the Eternal; in the West, 
on Time. 

For himself he is quite clearly and definitely 
on the side of the latter: 

“T have said in the preceding pages hard things 
about Western civilization. I hate many of its 
manifestations, I am out of sympathy with many 
of its purposes. I ean see no point, for instance, 
in the discovery of the north or the south pole, 
and very little in the invention of aeroplanes; 
while gramophones, machine guns, advertisements, 
cinematographs, submarines, dreadnoughts, cos- 
mopolitan hotels, seem to me merely fatuous or 
sheerly disastrous. But what lies behind all this, 
the tenacity, the courage, the spirit of adventure, 
this it is that is the great contribution of the West. 
It is not the aeroplane that is valuable; probably 
it will never be anything but pernicious, for its 
main use is likely to be for war. But the fact that 
men so lightly risk their lives te perfect it, that 
is valuable. The West is adventurous; and, what 
is more, it is adventurous on a quest. For behind 
and beyond all its fatuities, confusions, crimes, 
lies, as the justification of it all, that deep deter- 
mination to secure a society more just and more 
humane, which inspires all men and all movements 
that are worth considering at all, and to those who 
ean understand, gives greatness and significance 
even to some of our most reckless enterprises. We 
are living very ‘dangerously’; all the forces are 
loose, those of destruction as well as those of crea- 
tion; but we are living towards something; we 
are living with the religion of Time.” 

After the criticisms we have been bold 
enough to pass on this delightful little vol- 
ume, it is a pleasure to close with such a char- 
acteristically thoughtful passage. Occasion- 
ally the book must move a serious reader to 
almost impatient repudiation; much more 
often it will evoke his sympathy and ap- 
proval; and always it will command his 
respect for its sanity and seriousness of atti- 
tude, his admiration for its lucidity and 
gracefulness of style. 

F. B. R. Heviems. 





BALZAC AND FLAUBERT.* 





M. Emile Faguet is no less vigorous, direct, 
and unsparing as a critic of the French novel 
than as a critic of the French democracy, 
though readers of ‘‘The Cult of Incompe- 
tence’ and ‘‘The Dread of Responsibility”’ 
will not find it hard to believe that he is 
somewhat more patient with the former; for, 
while he writes in both fields as the believer 
in aristocracy and the enemy of demagoguery, 
the temptation to laughter and scorn is less 
likely to interfere with judicial sobriety when 
he is dealing with literary art than when he 
is contemplating the crowd. 

**An admirable literary workman, upright, 
conscientious, scrupulous, and arduous,’’ he 
says of Balzac, in the critical study now trans- 
lated for the English and American public. 
‘‘He is of those who have deserved, even on 
moral grounds, both worldly success and last- 
ing fame.’’ In the clear thinking and or- 
derly method which distinguish his work, 
M. Faguet brings into strong relief Balzac’s 
attractive qualities both as a person and a 
novelist—his vigor and good-nature, his 
frankness, his generosity, his genius for the 
creation of lifelike and powerful characters. 
But he makes to stand out in still stronger 
relief the great novelist’s limitations — his 
lack of either personal or moral distinction, to 
say nothing of delicacy, his profound egotism, 
the slightness of his intellectual culture, his 
want of familiarity with al! except one section 
of the great social world he was ambitious to 
portray in its entirety in the grandiosely con- 
ceived ‘‘Comédie Humaine,’’ the frequent 
and garrulous interpolation of his own loose 
thinking in the business of the narrative, the 
mixing of base romanticism and brutal real- 
ism, the coarseness of his nature and his taste, 
the unreliability of his genius: 

“He had not genius all the time. . . . A whole 
literature grew up out of Balzac’s cesspools. . . . 
He is responsible for all the easy-going and 
damnable audacity of all the novel-writers who 
pretend to believe that realism lies in the study of 
sinister or shameful abnormality. . . . Ready- 
made romanticism, coarse realism are the two 
things which spoil Balzae’s work, the former very 
much and the latter a little. What spoils nearly 
the whole of it is the vulgarity that was inherent 
in the man’s nature and crept into nearly every- 
thing he did.” 

M. Faguet’s explanation of Balzac’s suc- 
cess is a long way from being unreservedly 
aaa either to the novelist or to his 


Emile Faguet. Translated from the French 





* BaLzA 
by Wilfrid. Thee With photogravure portrait. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
FLausert. By Fonte Feguet. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. With photogravure portrait. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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readers. It was his very faults that made 
him popular: 

“But, if it be true that writers win success 
through their faults, they win it through them 
only on condition that they accompany great 
qualities. . . . Qualities impose on readers, and 
failings hold them; qualities make people admire 
the writer, and failings make them love him; 
qualities inspire veneration, and defects establish 
and maintain intimacy. Now Balzac, perhaps 
more than any of those whom I have just men- 
tioned, had just the genius necessary to impose 
itself, in good earnest, on connoisseurs, rather 
vaguely upon the general reader; while he has 
just enough faults to make himself beloved by the 
mob: and that is how glory is founded.” 

The final chapters of the volume, on 
**Taste.’’ ‘‘Style,’’ and ‘‘Balzae after His 
Death,’’ deal more than the others with uni- 
versals in literary criticism, and are especially 
attractive for that reason. It is unfortunate 
that the translation as a whole is far from 
reproducing the sprightliness, elegance, and 
originality that make the work of M. Faguet 
so pleasing. The volume on Flaubert is bet- 
ter in this respect. 

If M. Faguet is inclined to be harsh with 
Balzac and partial to Flaubert, whom he 
ranks very little below Balzac as a creative 
genius and incomparably higher as an artist 
and writer, it is because for him the ideal 
novelist must not mingle with the great quali- 
ties that inspire veneration the defects that 
establish and maintain intimacy : 

“Flaubert filtered Balzac. A romantic to his 
finger-tips, more so even than Balzac, and like him 
devoured by the demon of observation, his own 
being more patient, more obstinate, and more 
minute than Balzaec’s, he made up his mind (be- 
eause he was the mest ‘conscious’ and the most 
deliberate artist in the world) to satisfy both his 
passion as a romantic and his passion as a realist, 
but never to pour both these elements into the 
same novel. It was quite a discovery at the time 
that he wrote, for it meant the remembering of a 
law of literary art which had been for long for- 
gotten or ill understood. It meant remembering 
that the reader, unconsciously, though as impe- 
riously as possible, at all times requires of a work, 
I do not say unity of tone, for that means 
monotony, but unity as regards the general impres- 
sion, and that the mixing up of romantic art for 
instance with realistic art bewilders him, discon- 
certs him, and shocks him just as much as would 
an anachronism or the mixing up of different 
epochs.” 

Flaubert was thus alternately romanticist 
and realist, and his novels followed, as re- 
gards the time of their composition, the law 
of action and reaction, the only ‘‘law’’ of 
literary history in which M. Faguet has any 
faith: 





“This law is sufficiently verified by the history 

of French literature. A period of romantic litera- 
ture has always been followed by a period of real- 
istic literature; a time when we demanded of Art 
a lively picture of the truth has always come after 
a period when we enjoyed the magic of the 
imagination.” 
But whether indulging his romantic or his 
realistic bent, Flaubert was always consistent, 
and always supremely the artist. His por- 
trait-painting was superior to Balzac’s, his 
landscapes of an absolute reality, his alle- 
giance was always to the truth, his language 
was calculated to the utmost degree; he could 
not bring himself to tolerate in a sentence 
‘‘any break in the rhythm, any dull sounds or 
any beating of the words against each other’’; 
he was the master of the artistic style. 

Flaubert’s defects, however, are not al- 
lowed to escape our attention, though their 
critic is less outraged by them than by those 
of Balzac. Flaubert was not a great thinker, 
and not a critic. He disliked authors and 
men whose chief merit lay in ideas, and the 
one literary principle that found permanent 
lodgment in his mind was 
“that literature ought to be ‘impersonal,’ that is 
to say, that an author should never appear in his 
work; never confide his feelings, his ideas, his 
convictions; never speak as man to man; never, 
even indirectly, allow his ideas or the state of his 
mind to be understood or suspected through his 
writing.” 

He was a misanthrope—though he thought 
men fools rather than rascals. He was exas- 
perated by human stupidity. His characters 
do not make for themselves the place in the 
memory that Balzac’s hold. This is because he 
is a true realist, however, and sees only the 
truth, which is average humanity. He does 
not know the great scoundrels and perverse 
monsters of Balzac. His tone is almost al- 
ways satirical, though he is kept by the sense 
of truth and the taste for truth from the 
satire that is mean: 

“That suffices to make us grateful to him not only 
as a great painter and a great writer, but also as 
one of those morose and bitter moralists, just nev- 
ertheless, who are something like the harsh con- 
science of humanity.” 

M. Faguet’s most serious criticism of Flau- 
bert is found at the end of the chapter on 
**La Tentation de Saint-Antoine’’: 

“And above all, it bears witness to a prodigious 
effort of which the traces have not yet been wiped 
away and which gives us a sensation of deadly 
fatigue. Flaubert almost always produces that 
effect. Never has he known gay, abundant, happy 
eee playing with its easy flow and smiling at 
1b. 

He is thinking here not only of Flaubert’s 
greatest weakness, but of Balzac’s greatest 
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strength. This is a familiar situation: con- 
fronted on the one hand with genius that 
bursts all barriers and overwhelms the formal 
rules of art, and on the other with artistic 
perfection of form which covers a more or 
less uninspired content, the critic feels him- 
self claimed by rival allegiances. Shall it be 
nature or art? If he could only have both at 
the same time! It is little consolation to 
know that the trouble is as old as Horace, and 
as old as art: 

“ Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte, 
Quaesitum est. Ego nee studium sine divite vena, 
Nee rude quid possit video ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res et coniurat amice.” 

M. Faguet does not say whether he makes a 
choice, but it is clear enough that he is very 
much repelled by the faults of Balzac, and 
very much attracted by the virtues of Flau- 
bert. Here of course comes to mind what we 
have so often been told about French love of 
logic and of form, French obedience to estab- 
lished rules of art, and French horror of 
irregularity. England’s greatest poet is to 
the Frenchman ‘‘an irregular genius, now and 
then tasteful and touching, but generally in- 
correct.’’ ‘‘On the continent,’’ again says 
Coleridge, ‘‘the works of Shakespeare are 
honored in a double way — by the admiration 
of the Germans, and by the contempt of the 
French.’’ Is Balzac to meet with the same 
fortune—or will German admiration for 
both Balzac and Shakespeare be melted down 
along with British and French medals? 

Grant SHOWERMAN. 





CRUISING WITH MR. ARNOLD BENNETT.* 





In the days before the war, when the ports 
of Holland, Denmark, France, and Eastern 
England offered happy hunting-ground to 
the wander-loving, holiday-minded wayfarer, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, author, and Mr. E. A. 
Rickards, artist, fared forth together in the 
good ship ‘‘Velsa.’’ The ‘‘Velsa’’ was a 
yacht, ‘‘smart’’ but ‘‘not conventional,’’ to 
quote her proud owner, author of the good 
ship’s log. For she resembled a very pictur- 
esque Dutch fishing-smack; she carried a 
piano, an encyclopedia, and wonderful beds, 
but had no promenade deck; she could slide 
over shallows, live in any sea, but manifested 
a ‘‘fieree gaiety’’ before the wind that might 
have disconcerted a less intrepid owner. 
With a Dutch skipper, who had never lived 
regularly in a house and whose one desire in 
life was to go somewhere else, the ‘‘ Velsa’’ 
started on her happy-go-lucky cruise. 

* From tHe Loo or rue Versa. By Arnold Bennett. Illus- 


trated in color, ete., by the author and by E. A. Rickards. 
New York: The Century Co. 








Mr. Bennett has travelled before, and writ- 
ten the log of the journeys for the profit and 
amusement of less gifted observers. He has 
sketched vivid glimpses of Paris nights. He 
has crossed to America and recorded infalli- 
bly entertaining and often highly iliumi- 
nating impressions of life on our Eastern 
frontiers. His pastels of London pulse with 
the grim splendor of the world’s greatest 
capital. ‘‘From the Log of the Velsa’’ is as 
jaunty as ‘‘Your United States’’ and less 
self-conscious; and, if the strongly dramatic 
quality of the Paris and London sketches is 
generally lacking, there is instead a delight- 
ful rambling informality, a rich variety of 
experience, and a fine zest for those ‘‘pleas- 
ant average sights’’ that, for most of the 
world, exemplify the adventure of living. It 
was a ‘‘pleasant average’’ person who, awed 
by the artistry of ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ 
exclaimed: ‘‘That man could make a sneeze 
interesting !’’ 

It is the plain people experimenting in 
the essentially romantic adventure of every- 
day living in all the dull little Dutch and 
Danish ports,— ports stagnant, tedious, pro- 
vincial, but wistful with the desire for such 
distraction as the ‘‘Velsa’s’’ visits pro- 
vided,— the plain people and the ‘“‘pleasant 
average sights’’ that Mr. Bennett went jour- 
neying to see. 

“ We passed through Rotterdam more than once, 
without seeing more of it than the amazing traffic 
of its river and its admirable zodlogical gardens 
full of chromatically inclined parrots; bunt we 
stopped at a minor town close by, on a canal off 
the Meuse, Schiedam. Instinct must have guided 
me, for the sociological interest of Schiedam was 
not inconsiderable.” 

The visit to Schiedam,—called by the 

down-right Dutch ‘‘stinking Schiedam,’’— 
took place on a Wednesday evening, the night 
of the weekly municipal concert. The tram 
which conveyed the traveller to the centre of 
activity, 
“rumbled and trundled in long curves of subur- 
ban desolation. Then a few miserable shops that 
ought to have been shut; then the square, now 
jammed in every part with a roaring, barbaric 
horde. In the distance, over a floor of heads, was 
an island of illumination, with the figures of 
puffing and blowing musicians in it; but no rumor 
of music could reach us through the din. The 
white tram-horse trotted mildly into and right 
through the multitude, which jeered angrily, but 
fell back. An enormous multitude, Gothic, Visi- 
gothic, savage, uncivilized, chiefly consisting of 
young men and big boys — the weekly concert of 
humanizing music! 

“TI left the tram and walked along the dark, 
empty canal-side to the yacht. The impression of 
stagnation, tedium, provincialism was overwhelm- 
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ing. Nevertheless, here, as in other towns, we 
were struck by the number of shop-windows with 
artist’s materials for sale. Such was Schiedam. 
If it is asked whether I went to Holland on a 
yachting cruise to see this sort of thing, the answer 
is that I just did.” 

Sometimes it rained inopportunely, and 
sometimes the motor broke down. This hap- 
pened once in Friesland, where ‘‘the road is 
water, and all the world is on the road’’; and 
the ‘‘ Velsa’s’’ owner, cook, and deck-hand got 
out to tow, unhappily being obliged to leave 
the skipper, who alone knew how to tow, on 
board. 

“The cook, neurasthenie by temperament, grew 

sad, until he fell into three feet of inundation, 
which adventure struck him as profoundly humor- 
ous, so that he was contorted with laughter. This 
did not advance the yacht. Slowly we learned that 
towing is not mere brute striving, but an art.” 

At Hoorn, Mr. Bennett records that he 
‘*went mad and did eight sketches in one day.’’ 
It should be noted that, while Mr. Rickards 
is official illustrator of the ‘‘Velsa’s’’ prog- 
ress, contributing many charming sketches of 
the ‘‘pleasant average sights’’ and amusing 
human phenomena observed by Mr. Bennett, 
the latter gentleman, had he so chosen, might 
have been his own artist. For he belongs to 

that amazing group of all-around geniuses, 
along with Mr. Chesterton, poet-novelist- 
cartoonist, and Mr. Shaw, musician-pam- 
| phleteer-dramatist, who practise all the arts, 
though they excel in one direction. Besides 
furnishing Mr. Rickards with congenial com- 
panionship while he worked, Mr. Bennett 
actually contributes a frontispiece painting of 
Aarhus for the ‘‘ Velsa’s’’ log-book. 

The impetus to the mad sketching bout at 
Hoorn was furnished by the cheese industry. 

“At Hoorn I saw three men in blue blouses 
throwing down spherical cheeses in pairs from the 
| second story of a brown and yellow and green 
ware-house into a yellow cart. One man was in 
the second story, one in the first, and one in the 
eart. They were flinging cheeses from hand to 
hand when we arrived and when we left, and they 
never dropped a cheese or ceased to fling. They 
flung into the mysterious night, when the great 
forms of little cargo-steamers floated soundless 
over romance to moor at the dark quays, and the 
long, white English steam-yacht ... with its 
myriad lights and gleams, glided to a berth by the 
water-tower, and hung there like a cloud beyond 
the town, keeping me awake half the night while 
I proved to myself that I did not really envy its 
owner.” 

In spite of his fondness for dull little 
towns, Mr. Bennett also loves great cities — 
not for their museums or historic monuments 
but for their quality of pulsing, noisy, throng- 
ing life. And because ‘‘the din, the elbowing, 








the glitter’’ of city-life is at its best in the cafés 
and restaurants, Mr. Bennett is a connois- 
seur of cafés. He finds those of Amsterdam 
‘*prodigious’’ and satisfying. Copenhagen 
from the harbor he describes as ‘‘a bou- 
quet of copper domes,’’ and he admires it as 
‘‘a proud city ... where exposed copper 
turns to a beautiful green instead of to black, 
as in London,’’ and as a city of beautiful 
women. At Boulogne, where the ‘‘Velsa’’ 
was imprisoned by a gale, Mr. Bennett bought 
eels, ate them ‘‘with ecstasy,’? and made 
friends with the herring fishers. He dined in 
Bruges, after an absence of twenty years, and 
after dinner, ‘‘almost saturated with the ex- 
quisite melancholy of the Grande Place, we 
were too enchanted to move.’’ 

As the log of the ‘‘Velsa’’ was written 
down some time before Europe went to war, 
Mr. Bennett can of course have had no inten- 
tion of producing a peace document. But as 
one reads of these leisurely, happy cruises 
through seas now grimly guarded and tragic 
with war-horrors, to ports now scarred with 
ramparts or stained with blood and ruin, one 
is filled with indignation and regret. No 
cruise for the ‘‘ Velsa’’ this autumn; no such 
perfect holiday-making as her ship’s com- 
pany have hitherto enjoyed, for years to come. 
The pity of it is but a minor note in the great 
chorus of war-misery; but to some of us, who 
have found our ideal holidays across the sea, 
the spoiling of the ‘‘pleasant average sights’’ 
there brings poignant sadness. 


EpitH KEetitoae DuNTON. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
II. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

If you wish to “see America first,” and that, 
too, without leaving your own comfortable arm- 
chair and cheerful fireside, read “Abroad at Home” 
(Century Co.), being “the American ramblings, 
observations, and adventures of Julian Street, 
with pictorial sidelights by Wallace Morgan.” 
Brisk and snappy in its style, the book shows keen 
powers of observation in its author and an envia- 
ble command of the American language (which, 
of course, is the English language at its best, in 
certain respects). Mr. Street’s frequent invoca- 
tion of apt alliteration’s artful aid appears con- 
spicnously in the table of contents, where headings 
like “ Bifureated Buffalo,” “ Cleveland Character- 
istics,” “ Detroit the Dynamic,” “Automobiles and 
Art,” “Somnolent St. Louis,’ and “ Pike and 
Poker,” meet the eye in abundance. His sight- 
seeing journey began at New York and ended at 
San Francisco, and its interest for him lay rather 
in the haunts and habits of men than in the unsub- 
dued wilds of nature. His artist-companion has 
ably seconded his endeavors to produce an attrac- 
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tive book, though the drawings content themselves 
with being suggestive sketches, and are not fin- 
ished works of art—a fact that has doubtless 
helped to make possible their lavish abundance. 

The season’s “ wanderer” book from the pen of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas bears the title “A Wanderer in 
Venice” (Maemillan). It is neither a guide nor an 
historical study; like the earlier volumes, on 
Florence, Paris, London, and Holland, its aim is to 
kindle enthusiasm, to create a taste. His mood is 
varied, but always he suggests that Venice above 
all cities must be enjoyed leisurely. Now he takes 
the reader conscientiously to the Accademia, pre- 
pared for a careful study of its Titians, Tintorettos, 
Leonardos, or Bellinis; again he steals away to S. 
Stefano, highly esteemed by him among the city’s 
churches because it is pleasant and comfortable and 
offers “ a harbour of refuge from pictures,” since it 
contains none that need be too diligently seruti- 
nized. He writes of a Venice that is passing,— a 
Venice of motor-boats instead of gondoliers, of 
cinema theatres crowded in among its ancient ruins, 
or of gramophones that have replaced the Venetian 
minstrel; with equal faithfulness and good-humor 
he deals with the Venice Byron loved, or Browning, 
or Ruskin, or Shelley. In whimsical fashion he 
exclaims at the end of his account: “ Where many 
books could not exhaust the theme, what chance has 
only one? ... Venice needs a whole library to 
describe her: a book on her churches and a book 
on her sculptors; a book on her old families and a 
book on her new; a book on her builders and a 
book on her bridges; a book on — but why go on?” 
Something of all this he does offer, however, in 
friendly, sociable, holiday mood. The illustrations 
in color are by Mr. Harry Morley; they furnish 
delightful glimpses of the city. Those in monotone 
are the more conventional reproductions of famous 
masterpieces that many guide-books on art contain. 

Tired of the sight of strap-hanging money- 
chasers, bargain-hunting shoppers, dissipated 
pleasure-seekers, and all the throng of other famil- 
iar types composing a great city’s population, and 
feeling themselves at early middle age as jaded as 
if they had been on the verge of senility, Mr. 
Charles Tenney Jackson and a companion whom 
he ealls “ Hen” set out in quest of the fountain 
of youth, not in Florida, but in the same latitude 
— in the swamps and lagoons of Barataria Bay, 
about fifty miles south of New Orleans. The ad- 
ventures of these two men in a boat (which was a 
swamp pirogue, a kind of craft never before 
pressed into the service of so long a eruise) are 
related in lively, idiomatic style by Mr. Jackson, 
with many illustrations from photographs, in a 
book called “The Fountain of Youth” (Outing 
Publishing Co.), which will appeal to the large 
and increasing number of those who find their 
keenest delight in the wide outdoors of unspoiled 
nature. And the natives of Barataria, as pre- 
sented by the author, are as little corrupted by 
civilization as heart could desire. 

If there is anyone who knows his Boston better 
than Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, author of various 
handy and useful books about that historic town, 
the fact has not been made apparent through the 
printing-press. To his previous kindred works 





Mr. Bacon now adds “Rambles around Old 
Boston” (Little, Brown & Co.), a leisurely, gos- 
sipy, anecdotal sort of book, carrying the reader 
back to the Old Colony days, and then into the 
provincial period and so on to the Boston of 
revolutionary times and of final severance from 
the mother country of which the city of crooked 
streets is more reminiscent than is any other in the 
country. Mr. Bacon does well to distinguish, in 
his retrospect, between the Colony period and the 
Provinee period — a distinction often neglected by 
our historians and antiquaries. In his pages are 
interesting accounts of the old landmarks,— 
Faneuil Hall, the historic Common (where open 
pasturage continued until 1830), the Old North 
Chureh and the Old South Church, King’s Chapel, 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, India Wharf, and 
other relies of the past, many of them no longer 
in existence. Good drawings are furnished by 
Mr. Lester G. Hornby, who shows himself to be 
in sympathy with his theme. All that this notable 
and handsome book needs to make it wholly satis- 
fying is an index. But perhaps this lack will 
encourage a more diligent and consecutive reading 
of the volume. 

“Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire” 
(Maemillan) is more faithful to the first part of 
its title than many another of the numerous 
“highways and byways” books, for its author, 
Mr. Willingham Franklin Rawnsley, has travelled 
by motor-car the highways that he describes, and 
he confines himself closely enough to the broader 
and the narrower avenues which his book-title sug- 
gests. Lincolnshire is a large county, for England, 
and the deseription runs to corresponding length 
(more than five hundred pages), with many excel- 
lent drawings by Mr. Frederick L. Griggs. Old 
Boston, with its famous church and chureh-tower, 
the “Boston stump,” figures rather prominently 
and very interestingly in the book. It is this 
chureh that has been chosen to furnish a frontis- 
piece for the volume. History and tradition and 
aneedote combine with topographical description 
to make a variously attractive book. A folding 
map of the county, showing the main roads in red, 
and apparently all the towns, with the network of 
railways, follows the index, which is also a thor- 
ough piece of work. 

Parody, poetry, pungency, persiflage, and sun- 
dry other constituent elements, not all beginning 
with p, go to the making of a humorously enter- 
taining book in Mr. Maurice Baring’s “ Round the 
World in Any Number of Days” (Houghton). 
Starting from Tilbury in June, he chased the 
dawn, in leisurely stages, by way of Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, Australia, San Francisco, and New 
York, where the chronicle ends under date of Octo- 
ber. Of chief interest to most American readers 
are the observations on America. “A street boy, a 
child, in New York,” says Mr. Baring in generous 
acknowledgment of our alertness, “ is more nimble- 
minded, more agile in thought and expression, 
than the quickest-witted Englishman. He will 
have got there and be walking round him in 
thought before the Englishman has begun to ex- 
press himself.” He pays tribute to our baggage- 
checking system, and otherwise shows himself to 
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be not hopelessly prejudiced in favor of the Euro- 
pean way of doing things. Amusing drawings by 
two clever illustrators help to leave one in no 
doubt that the book is not a volume of sermons. 

A country has as many aspects as there are 
pairs of eyes to view it. An American girl’s way 
of looking at things Japanese, Chinese, and Philip- 
pine, is agreeably presented in Miss M. Leola 
Crawford’s “ Seven Weeks in the Orient,” a com- 
panion volume to her earlier “Seven Weeks in 
Hawaii.” Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto, Canton, 
Hong Kong, and Manila, with occasional less im- 
portant and less-known places, were visited by 
Miss Crawford and her companion, and the ac- 
count of things seen shows the writer to be alive 
to all that ought to interest a touring American 
woman, and the mistress of a literary style ade- 
quate to the needs of the occasion. Rich and 
varied is her equipment of adjectives — no super- 
fluous furniture in the gorgeous Orient — but she 
rather exceeds the demands of the situation when 
she writes of “the most extreme southern part of 
Kyoto.” Sixty-eight pictures from photographs 
enliven the narrative, but one wishes that a de- 
seriptive word or two had been printed beneath 
each illustration. The book is published by Mr. 
Howard D. Berrett, 518 Wrightwood Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Even into Mr. W. Barnes Steveni’s peaceful pic- 
ture of “ Things Seen in Sweden” (Dutton) there 
has crept a suggestion of militarism in the author’s 
reference to Sweden’s preparedness for the possi- 
ble invader. “Shooting competitions are organ- 
ized on such a scale that this little nation, with a 
population less than that of London, will soon be 
ready to take up the challenge of a much larger 
Power, if necessary.” The book, a compact ,duo- 
decimo, is almost as rich in half-tone illustrations 
of much beauty and interest as it is in reading mat- 
ter. Mr. Steveni emphasizes the charms of Sweden, 
too often overlooked by tourists in favor of the 
more familiar attractions of Norway or Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Holland, or France. In calling 
attention to the great stretch of diversified territory 
included in the kingdom, he gives the total length 
of the country as twelve hundred miles, which 
looks like an exaggeration by about two hundred 
miles, unless the geographies are at fault. Geog- 
raphy, ethnology, climatology, with other matters 
having less learned names, have gone into the 
making of a good and useful book in this pocket 
handbook of Sweden. 

Many fine examples of half-tone illustration, 
with a smaller number of colored plates from paint- 
ings by Mr. Chris Jérgensen, have gone to the 
making of Mr. John H. Williams’s imposing vol- 
ume, “ Yosemite and Its High Sierra.” Expert 
amateur photographers in the Sierra Club, with 
some professional camera artists, have contributed 
these unusually striking views of mountain scenery. 
It is true that the Yosemite Valley has been repro- 
duced in illustration to the point of weariness, but 
the High Sierra back of it is a less hackneyed 
theme. Mr. Williams’s descriptive text necessarily 
takes a subordinate place in so splendidly illus- 
trated a work. A blue tint is used in the pictures 
from photographs, while Mr. Jérgensen’s work 





seems to have been skilfully reproduced by the 
color-printer. The book is published by Mr. 
Williams at Tacoma and San Francisco. 

Those to whom cathedrals, churches, abbeys, and 
monasteries are the most interesting features of 
the European landscape will thoroughly enjoy 
Mr. Michael Barrett’s “Rambles in Catholic 
Lands” (Benziger Bros.), a record of travel 
through southern Germany, Austria, the Tyrol, 
and northern Italy, with especial attention to the 
sacred edifices representing the religious faith of 
the chronicler. Many places not included in the 
ordinary tourist’s itinerary become objects of in- 
terest in Mr. Barrett’s pages. Einsiedeln, with its 
famous monastery and college, Fiecht, with its 
abbey, Volders, with its religious house where the 
monks of Beuron found temporary refuge on 
being expelled from Prussia, are among these less 
fashionable resorts of sight-seers. Venice, Fer- 
rara, and Florence are the Italian cities visited by 
the author. Many beautiful tinted views from 
photographs emphasize the attractions of the route 
chosen by him, and these illustrations are by no 
means confined to churches and abbeys. 


Houtimway Art Books. 


In the main room of what was once the Bishop’s 
Palace at Bayeux in Normandy there is to be seen, 
wrought in tapestry, a pictorial representation of 
the Norman conquest of England. “ The Book of 
the Bayeux Tapestry” (Putnam) contains seventy- 
six colored panels which collectively reproduce 
as accurately as may be this famous picture-story 
of one of the chief episodes in English history. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc writes an Introduction and a 
running commentary to the quaint pageant. He 
assigns to the tapestry a date not later than 1200, 
and not earlier than 1140, a.v. And in his notes, 
wisely restricted in number, he allows himself a 
sharp hit at the learned historian of the Norman 
Conquest, thus: “The Tapestry, of course, does 
not show Freeman’s famous ‘ Palisade, and that 
for an excellent reason. The Palisade never ex- 
isted outside the imagination of Oxford.” A map 
of Normandy and southeastern England opens the 
book, which is in every respect an unusually fine 
example of the printer’s, the illustrator’s, and the 
binder’s combined arts. 

As if in celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
Major Henry Lee Higginson, whose zeal and gen- 
erosity have done so much for Boston’s most 
famous musical organization, there comes from the 
press an historical sketch, by Mr. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, of “The Boston Symphony Orchestra” 
(Houghton), from its beginnings under Georg 
Henschel in 1881-84 to its present approximation 
to artistic perfection under Dr. Karl Muck. 
There is something pathetic in Mr. Howe’s picture 
of the benefactor’s early disablement as a musician 
in his own person and his subsequent and, one 
may add, consequent eagerness to make neverthe- 
less his mark in the world of musie by endowing 
with the pecuniary product of his commercial 
activities an orchestra worthy of the city where 
he makes his home. For a book modestly deseribed 
by its author as “ not the work of a musical critic, 
but of an editor and annalist,” the present volume 
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shows an admirable grasp of its subject, going 
into various details that might not have been ex- 
pected. Appended pages give lists of soloists, of 
the entire personnel of the Orchestra, and of its 
répertoire. Illustrations and an index complete 
the book’s equipment. 

The celebrated chimes of the Low Countries 
have never been the object of greater interest — 
in no small part an anxious interest — than at the 
present time. Mr. William Gorham Rice offers 
therefore a seasonable book in his “ Carillons of 
Belgium and Holland: Tower Musie in the Low 
Countries” (Lane), a systematic and apparently 
accurate account of all the more important chimes 
whose aérial harmonies typify, to Mr. Rice at 
least, the peculiar charm of this part of Europe. 
But he would caution us not to confuse the chime, 
which is attuned to intervals of the diatonic scale, 
with the carillon, which has a chromatic scale and 
a consequent greater number of bells than the 
chime, and richer musical possibilities. Somewhat 
of a pioneer in his researches, the author has 
delved for information in the libraries of various 
lands, besides receiving aid from many persons 
who share his affection and admiration for the 
Dutch and Flemish peoples. Photographie repre- 
sentations of famous bell-towers and their groups 
of bells, with a map of the “ carillon region ” and 
a page of carillon music, enrich the volume, which 
also has appended matter of statistical, historical, 
and technical interest. Unusually attractive in 
many ways is this well-planned and well-executed 
volume. 

Initiation into the mysteries of the oriental rug 
is offered in reasonably brief form, and with a 
generous accompaniment of pictured examples of 
this branch of art, by Dr. G. Griffin Lewis in a vol- 
ume of ample page-dimensions, well suited to the 
purposes of graphic illustration. “The Mystery 
of the Oriental Rug” (Lippincott) is less elabo- 
rate and hence much less expensive than the same 
author’s “ Practical Book of Oriental Rugs,” but 
it contains the essentials desired by those knowing 
little on the subject and wishing to learn more at 
a small expense of time and money. Descriptions 
of the thirty plates in the book are appended. 
Smaller illustrations are interspersed in the read- 
ing matter, and a colored frontispiece shows the 
splendors of a silk prayer-rug from Ispahan. 
With the fast-diminishing opportunity to procure 
genuine antiques in eastern rugs, Dr. Griffin’s book 
is one to study and profit by now or never. 

Mrs. Eliza Calvert Hall’s notable work of two 
years ago, “A Book of Hand-woven Coverlets” 
(Little, Brown & Co.), which was commended by 
us upon its first appearance, is now offered, in all 
its original excellence of typography and beauti- 
ful, colored illustrations, at a greatly reduced 
price. Thus brought within reach of a larger 
number of purchasers, it should enjoy a new lease 
of life. 

Unlike “ The Honest House,” already noticed by 
us, “Country Houses” (Doubleday) exhibits the 
work of a single architect, Mr. Aymar Embury, 
2nd, or as he writes it, after the fashion of reign- 
ing dynasties, Aymar Embury II. Mr. Henry H. 
Saylor selects and edits the plans that are illus- 





trated on the book’s spacious pages, and he also 
writes an explanatory and appreciative Introdue- 
tion, which is followed by a shorter preliminary 
note by Mr. Embury himself. Few architects have 
given more study than he to a branch of their art 
that is rather notoriously ill-paid as compared with 
the designing of business blocks and public build- 
ings. Still young in years, Mr. Embury has won 
wide recognition for his skill and taste in domestic 
architecture. The book’s illustrations show exte- 
rior views (one or two of each house), floor plans, 
and an occasional interior. Brief explanatory 
notes are given here and there. The large, clean- 
cut half-tones are a delight to the eye. 

Following partly as a sequel to Dean Spence- 
Jones’s “Handbook to Gloucester Cathedral,” 
though independent in character, the same au- 
thor’s book on “ The Secrets of a Great Cathedral ” 
(Dutton) is intended as an answer to “ the leading 
questions which are often put to the writer, who is 
the chief custodian of a great pile, partly Roman- 
esque, partly Gothic, as to the signification and 
origin of certain prominent features of an impor- 
tant Medieval Church.” These questions concern 
the meaning and history of the term Romanesque 
as applied to architecture; they also have to do 
with the Lady Chapel, the Crypt, the Cloister, and 
Saint Petronilla, with other matters of interest to 
students of church architecture and church history. 
Tilustrations help to make clear the author’s mean- 
ing, and a full index closes the book. The Dean of 
Gloucester shows himself to be an ardent student in 
his department of research, and his writings are 
authoritative. 


Houipay Epitions or StanparpD LITERATURE. 


Hans Breitmann is still popular enough to in- 
sure a welcome for the complete edition of the 
amusing “ Ballads,” with an Introduction by the 
author’s niece and biographer, Mrs. Joseph Pen- 
nell. Most of us owe our acquaintance with Breit- 
mann to some imperfect and perhaps pirated 
edition of the verses bearing his name; hence our 
satisfaction at finding him procurable in full in 
the tasteful octavo issued (in a limited edition, one 
regrets to add) by the Houghton Mifflin Co., with 
the title, “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads.” Charles 
Godfrey Leland died while his German-American 
hero was still one of the best-known characters in 
imaginative literature. His niece predicts a re- 
vival of his popularity, though it may be that not 
all English-speaking readers are just now in the 
best mood to enjoy the strong German flavor of 
these admirable ballads. The present edition is of 
pleasing design, and is provided with slip-case 
and box. 

By no means new to her readers are the poems 
collected in Laurence Hope’s “ India’s Love Lyrics, 
ineluding The Garden of Kama” (Lane). In fact, 
the collection has gone through a number of edi- 
tions, but not till now has it found its predestined 
illustrator, Mr. Byam Shaw, himself a native of 
India and thus more likely than another to have 
breathed in the spirit that animates the poems. 
Twenty-four richly colored plates, with smaller 
designs interspersed, fittingly illustrate the two 
hundred (or somewhat fewer, to be exact) love 
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lyrics from Laurence Hope’s facile pen. Amorous 
passion in its intensity, deseribed with oriental 
wealth of imagery, is of course the prevailing 
theme. Royal quarto in its dimensions, the vol- 
ume admits of the most liberal indulgence in wide 
margins, large type, ample illustration, and unre- 
stricted decoration, although the printed pages are 
rather sparingly embellished by the artist. Few 
more striking productions have come from the 
press this season. 

For the first time Thoreau’s essay on “Walking,” 
which first appeared in “ The Atlantic Mcnthly ” 
for June, 1862, and was soon afterward included 
in the volume entitled “ Excursions,” is published 
in separate form. It makes a little book of one 
hundred pages in the Riverside Press series of lim- 
ited editions. Thoreau believed that the walker is 
born, not made (“Ambulator nascitur, non fit”), 
and his praise of pedestrianism is one of the class- 
ies in its kind. Never was eloquent essay of the 
sort more needed than in this present age of motor- 
ear madness. Back to nature and the natural 
method of locomotion, is its lesson. (Houghton.) 

Already one artist’s not unsuccessful attempt to 
picture to the eye the more noteworthy scenes of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” has been noted by 
us among the more elaborately illustrated books of 
the season. A second essay in the same inviting 
field, on the part of Mr. W. Heath Robinson, claims 
equa! attention and commendation. In a handsome 
quarto of nearly two hundred pages, his numerous 
full-page designs, colored and plain, show to excel- 
lent advantage. The colored plates have each a 
predominant tint, and appeal to the sense of beauty 
and charm, while the black-and-white illustrations 
place more emphasis on the comic element of the 
poet’s work. Broad margins, large type, appro- 
priate cover design, and other details are such as 
to satisfy the esthetic sense. Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. publish the book. 

A reissue of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s already 
oft-reprinted story of his boyhood, “ The Golden 
Age” (Lane), is justified by the charm of that 
admirable narrative, a charm felt by backward- 
looking maturity rather than by eagerly expectant 
youth. The book is too wise, too sophisticated, too 
frank in its humorous acknowledgment of child- 
hood’s delightful illusions, to win the confidence of 
the young people, tremendously serious as they are 
in their view of things. The illustrator of this 
sumptuous edition of Mr. Grahame’s masterpiece 
is Mr. R. J. E. Moony, whose full-page drawings 
are resplendent with the hues appropriate to such 
iridescent memories of the morning of life. The 
light that never was, on sea or land, illumines both 
the narrative and its pictorial accompaniment. 
Golden ships of antique design sail over the book’s 
broad cover, and colored borders set off the hand- 
somely printed text. 

A new printing of the modern prose English 
version of Chaucer, by Professor John S. P. Tat- 
lock and Mr. Perey MacKaye, with illustrations 
by Mr. Warwick Goble, comes from the Macmil- 
lan Co. in ocular demonstration of the deserved 
success of this readable paraphrase of a too-much 
neglected classic. Two years have passed since the 
first publication of this, the only complete, prose 





rendering in modern English of Chaucer’s poetical 
works; and in that time it has evidently won its 
way into favor with at least some portion of the 
reading public. 

Christmas without a newly illustrated edition of 
Dickens’s “ Carol” would hardly be Christmas at 
all in the book-world. This year the illustrator is 
Mr. Arthur I. Keller, and of his dozen full-page 
pictures eight have the true holiday appearance 
imparted by unstinted use of cheerful colors. 
Smaller drawings head the five successive “ staves ” 
of the “ Christmas Carol,” and a bright binding 
and ornamented box help to attract attention to 
the book. (David McKay.) 


Houipay Fiction. 

Appropriate to the season is Miss Selma Lager- 
léf’s story, “The Legend of the Sacred Image” 
(Holt), translated by Miss Velma Swanston How- 
ard. An aged peasant couple’s faith in the mir- 
aculous power of a certain crucifix in the cathedral 
at Lucca is the theme of the legend, which ends 
with the granting of the old people’s wish as 
devoutly expressed in prayer at the foot of the 
sacred image. The story is simply and pleasingly 
told in a dainty white volume that comes in a pro- 
tecting case, the whole being of pocket size. 

Three Christmas stories by Miss Leona Dalrym- 
ple make their appearance this season, either as 
new or reprinted for the occasion. “ Uncle Noah’s 
Christmas Inspiration ” pictures the unselfish devo- 
tion of an old negro servant to his former master 
and mistress, impoverished by the war. His 
“inspiration” procures the family a Christmas 
turkey and is the prelude to other even more joy- 
ous results. “Uncle Noah’s Christmas Party” 
introduces once more some of the characters so 
agreeably depicted in the earlier book, but it is 
hardly equal to that first story in interest. The 
party is given in a barn by the resourceful old 
negro, the year after the events narrated in the 
“ Inspiration,” and it is attended by sundry occur- 
rences of a glad and surprising nature. “In the 
Heart of the Christmas Pines” is a pretty and 
touching story of love reciprocated, with other 
pleasing incidents thrown in for full measure. The 
heroine contrives to make the acquaintance of her 
future mother-in-law without revealing the pros- 
pective relationship, and is wholly pleased with 
what she thus discovers. All three books have col- 
ored pictures and cheerful decorations, and are 
published by Messrs. McBride, Nast & Co. 

Of Christmas stories there is fortunately no lack 
this season. “ Little Merry Christmas” (Revell), 
by Miss Winifred Arnold, tells of the happy trans- 
formation of Uncle Lemuel Perkins, alias “Grouchy 
Gruff,” by his fascinating little niece, Mary Chris- 
tie, who also has a nickname, “ Little Merry 
Christmas.” Four scenes in the story are pictured 
by the artist.— In “ How It Happened ” (Harper), 
by Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher, one reads how two 
lovers were parted by a mere difference of opinion, 
and brought together again for a wedding on 
Christmas day by a bright, loving, unselfish child, 
Carmencita, worthy successor in our affections to 
the same author’s Mary Cary. The book is illus- 
trated— “The Rejuvenation of Father Christ- 
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mas” (Pilgrim Press), by Mr. J. Edgar Park, 
shows us the salutary change of old Santa Claus 
into a younger and more useful member of society; 
that is, Father Christmas, with his traditional stock 
of shop-worn gifts, becomes Brother Christmas, 
preaching the doctrine of “ peace through good- 
will” every day in the year until Christmas eve, 
when he is allowed to resume his ancient réle and 
bestow presents for the mere joy of giving. Of 
course there are pictures to point the moral and 
adorn the tale-— The practiced hand of Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Cutting turns itself readily to the telling 
of a Christmas tale in “ The Blossoming Rod” 
(Doubleday), the story of a father’s little family 
worries and troubles upon the approach of the 
annual gift-giving day, and of his glad surprise in 
receiving just the gift he most desired, a trout rod. 
That it was his own money, handed out in reluctant 
driblets to his wife and children, that paid for the 
rod, gives point to the story. A colored frontis- 
piece and decorations in green embellish the book. 


MisceLtLangous Houipay Books. 


No Christmas season is complete without a book 
on happiness. This year Mr. Robert Haven 
Schauffler collects a number of his periodical 
essays in praise of cheerfulness and enthusiasm, 
and adds two new ones, grouping them all under 
the title. “The Joyful Heart” (Houghton) and 
explaining in his Preface that the volume is “a 
guide-book to joy” and “a manual of enthusi- 
asm.” Probably it is about as difficult to teach 
happiness as to teach English literature, as to 
which latter the author says, in a chapter ad- 
dressed to poets: “ One shudders to think of all 
the fellowship money which is now being used to 
finance reluctant young dry-as-dusts while they 
are preparing to pack still tighter the already 
overcrowded ranks of ‘ professors of English lit- 
erature’— whose profession, as Mr. Gerald Stanley 
Lee justly remarks, is founded on the striking 
principle that a very great book can be taught by 
a very little man.” Still, there are such things as 
helpful hints to readers of English literature, and 
some books there are that give useful suggestions 
to seekers after happiness; and Mr. Schauffler’s 
volume is one of these. 

Dr. Hugh Black’s contribution to this season’s 
books has the qualities that have already made him 
a favorite with those who look for moral stimulus 
and a serious consideration of ethical questions in 
their reading. Undeterred by the fact that already 
two works of fiction bear the title, “The Open 
Door,” he chooses that name for his thoughtful 
volume, which considers, successively, the open 
door of our unfolding existence, the laws of the 
open door (which are the law of faith and the law 
of fitness), the shut door of the past, the door- 
ways of tradition, the magie door of youth, the 
lure of the open door, the door of opportunity, 
the adventure of the open door, and the last open 
door, leading from this to a future life. Apt 
illustration and quotation enrich the several chap- 
ters, but Dr. Johnson would have looked a little 
more natural if the printer had not given him a 
superfluous “t.” The book is one to read in as 
opportunity offers. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





Confident affirmation rather than convincing 
demonstration is to be found in Mr. Howard 
Sutherland’s little book, “ The Promise of Life” 
(Rand, MeNally & Co.), a consideration of the 
question of a future existence. “The fact that we 
were alive yesterday,” says the author, “and that 
we enjoy to-day, should convince us of what we 
call Immortality.” And again: “ How can there 
be an end to life? It is the divine mood made 
manifest.” Mr. Sutherland holds that “the con- 
sciousness of eternal life as natural law must be 
inborn, and . . . some are surer of it than others.” 
Admitting thus the futility of attempting any 
proof, he nevertheless speaks with a firmness of 
faith that will produce its effect on his readers. 
The book is beautifully printed and neatly bound. 

The country house of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Castle, “ high on the southern moorlands of Sur- 
rey,” is the theme of a pleasing volume from their 
pens entitled “Our Sentimental Garden” (Lip- 
pincott). Chat about their pet animals, their 
flowers and fruits and trees, the memories and 
imaginings that come to them in their “ little para- 
dise on the hill,” and all sorts of whims and fan- 
cies, go to fill the two-seore chapters of this sunny 
volume, which, begun light-heartedly in days of 
peace, is now sent forth in the hope that, “as a 
sprig of Lavender, or a Cowslip, by his pillow 
might for a moment relieve the blood-tinted vision 
of a stricken soldier, so, perhaps, some unquiet 
heart labouring under the strain of long-drawn 
suspense, will find a passing relaxation, a forgot- 
ten smile,” in the scenes and characters of “ Our 
Sentimental Garden.” Mr. Charles Robinson sup- 
plies eight appropriate and beautiful colored pic- 
tures and innumerable dainty drawings in the text. 

What the philosophers and the poets have told 
us over and over again, and what one poet in par- 
ticular has well said in the words, “ Self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, self-control,— these three 
alone lead life to sovereign power,” is the sum and 
substance of Mr. Vance Thompson’s whimsical but 
pleasing little volume, “ The Ego Book ” (Dutton), 
which he further calls “a book of selfish ideals.” 
But if we hold with Polonius that to be true to 
others one must first be true to oneself, the seem- 
ingly selfish ideal may be only the unselfish ideal 
viewed from another side. Be on good terms with 
your own ego, the author repeatedly urges us, and 
rest assured that the world is his who masters him- 
self. This lesson Mr. Thompson contrives to teach 
through clever illustration and fanciful imagery. 

Calm cogency, sweet reasonableness, propitiatory 
gentleness, anger-dispelling humor, and playful 
nimbleness of wit are the agreeable character- 
istics of Dr. Samuel MeChord Crothers’s “ Medita- 
tions on Votes for Women” (Houghton). One 
great advantage of meditation over disputation is 
that “we are not required to reach any predeter- 
mined conelusions. We have no nervous anxiety to 
catch any particular train of thought, as we are 
travelling on our own feet, and are willing to put 
up wherever the night finds us.” He who meditates 
is permitted to dwell, if he chooses, on the things 
that “ go without saying,” and he thus assures him- 
self, if not others, that they are still going. Mr. 
Crothers finds that “equal suffrage is not the first 
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step in an impending revolution, but only a neces- 
sary adjustment to the results of a revolution that 
has already happened,” and that “the driving 
power of the movement for equal suffrage is not 
Feminism but democracy.” Entertaining and not 
unconvineing is the author’s argument, from the 
Bible and other authoritative sources, that the 
“new” woman is as old as the human race. He does 
not profess to remove “ the weighty practical diffi- 
culties in the way of woman suffrage,” but he helps 
to allay the anxieties of those whose pet nightmare 
takes the form of “ Votes for Women.” 

Rose-lovers will enjoy the sumptuous plates in 
eolor and half-tone found in “ The Practical Book 
of Outdoor Rose Growing for the Home Garden ” 
(Lippincott), prepared by Mr. George C. Thomas, 
Jr. Rose-growers will find equal satisfaction in the 
accompanying text, which furnishes adequate sug- 
gestions to the amateur regarding the ordering of 
roses, their planting and cultivation, together with 
general advice on hybridization. The author is 
himself well-known as a successful amateur rose- 
grower. His field of experimentation has been re- 
stricted to America, and the information presented 
in this volume has as its base the approximate 
climate of the Middle Atlantic States, with ap- 
pended directions for rose-growing farther north 
and farther south. 

Those who regret the lack of detail with which 
Gospel incidents are related will greet with ap- 
proval Mr. C. R. Blackall’s elaboration of the story 
of blind Bartimeus. “The Son of Timeus” 
(Jacobs) mainly follows the account given in 
St. Mark, and evident care has been taken to make 
the historical setting and other details as correct as 
possible. As thus elaborated, the story’s chief 
characters, besides Bartimeus, are his mother, 
Hamama, his brother Nathan, his sister Rachel, a 
kinsman, a rabbi, and a few others. Jericho, 
Emmaus, and Jerusalem are the scenes of the 
various incidents. Excellent drawings accompany 
the narrative, and the whole is printed in brown, 
with decorated cover to match. 

The poet laureate of North Dakota, Mr. James 
W. Foley, offers another welcome collection of his 
hilarious and hearty verses in rural dialect, under 
the title, “ Tales of the Trail” (Dutton). In this 
“book of western verse,” as its sub-title styles it, 
the author strengthens his claim to be ranked with 
those older poets of the West, Eugene Field and 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. His lines have the 
unmistakable ring of large-hearted geniality and 
abounding humor. Nearly four-seore pieces are 
given, with admirably illustrative drawings, and this 
is how the last poem, “ The Forum,” ends: 

“Down to Hicks’s grocery store, 
T allow we’ve settled more 
Burnin’ questions in a night 
Than the courts — an’ done it right. 
Hicks, he allus keeps in touch 
With the world’s crowned heads an’ such, 
An’ there’s very little goes 
On abroad but what he knows. 
But he says to Treadwell Pew 
‘ Who'll I charge them herrings to?’” 


Dog-lovers, of whom luckily there is no lack, 
will hail approvingly the handsome edition now 





issued of Mr. John Galsworthy’s story of his 
canine pet, Chris. First published in “The Inn 
of Tranquillity,” this intimate history of a dog 
has not hitherto been procurable in separate form. 
“ Memories ” is the rather inadequate title it bears, 
but its other and more positive qualities atone for 
the want of character in the title. Miss Maud 
Earl contributes nearly thirty colored and uncol- 
ored pictures of our four-footed hero in various 
aspects. Chris shows himself deserving of an 
affection little if any less warm than that accorded 
to Dr. John Brown’s Rab, to Mr. John Muir’s 
Stickeen, and to other immortal representatives of 
doggish virtues. The book is a thin quarto of 
handsome design, its full-page plates being espe- 
cially striking. (Seribner.) 

“Reader, comfortable armchair reader, bilious 
morning-train reader, have you ever posed?” asks 
Mr. W. R. Titterton in the early pages of his book 
“Me as a Model” (Kennerley). It is a book of 
Bohemian reminiscences, of art-student life in 
Paris, of things that are “ neither fact nor fiction,” 
the author tells us, but “the golden mean between 
them which the conscientious writer must ever seek 
to find.” He declares it is not autobiography, and 
yet hints that it may be something not altogether 
unlike autobiography, and so mystifies and tanta- 
lizes us to his heart’s content. Let us call the book 
a dish of scrambled eggs and not try to unscramble 
them. Verse as well as prose goes to its making, 
and a sufficiency of French, largely interjectional 
and expletive, is sprinkled in italics through the 
pages. Mr. Edmund Blampied does his part to our 
satisfaction in three colored drawings and thirty- 
seven uncolored ones, the latter being rather better 
than the former. He who opens the book in quest 
of light entertainment will not be disappointed. 

Mr. Lawrence B. Saint has had the courage to 
undertake what might be called a second “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in his parable of spiritual 
adventure and spiritual conquest entitled “A 
Knight of the Cross” (Jacobs), wherein the hero, 
none other than Christian, makes his way, amid 
various significant happenings, from the Lodge of 
Spiritual Service to Emanuel’s Land and the 
King’s City. This undisguised imitation of Bun- 
yan, even to the quaintly descriptive proper 
names, inevitably invites comparison with the mas- 
terpiece endeared to so many readers from child- 
hood; and one may question the discretion while 
admiring the courage of the accomplished author. 
But let each read and judge for himself. Mr. 
Saint’s talents include a gift for illustrating, and 
his colored plates and decorative designs give the 
book an inviting appearance. 

This is the fitting season in which to read and 
heed the lesson of Miss Margaret Slattery’s little 
book, “He Took It upon Himself” (Pilgrim 
Press). The examples of Horace Mann, Dr. 
Barnardo, Jacob Riis, Judge Lindsey, Mr. Ernest 
Coulter, Miss Helen Keller, and others, besides the 
great example commemorated annually at this time, 
are briefly but feelingly touched upon in advocacy 
of the unselfish life of usefulness to the distressed 
and downtrodden. In its pleasing form, with deli- 
eate ornamentation and appropriate illustration, 
the book is well suited to gift purposes. 
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NOTES 


A novel by Mr. John Galsworthy entitled “ The 
Freelands” is to be published serially in “ Serib- 
ner’s Magazine,” beginning in the January issue. 

Mr. William Wallace has prepared a sequel to 
his book, “ The Threshold of Music,” which is to be 
entitled “ The Musical Faculty.” It is a study of 
the psychological aspects of music. 

Mr. E. Alexander Powell, who has been serving 
in Belgium as the war correspondent of several 
American newspapers, is the author of “ Fighting 
in Flanders,” which Messrs. Scribner will publish 
shortly. 

Mr. Elbert Francis Baldwin is the author of a 
new book on the war in Europe. The work, which 
is to be called “The World War: How It Looks 
to the Nations Involved and What It Means to Us,” 
is announced by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Gilbert Cannan is the author of a novel enti- 
tled “ Young Earnest,” which Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. announce for immediate publication. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s “ Sinister Street,” which has 
been delayed, may be expected simultaneously from 
the same publishers. 

A second volume of the essays of Treitschke, pre- 
senting his theory of a world policy and of the 
duty and mission of Prussia, is announced for 
publication in January by Messrs. Putnam. This 
house will also publish Mr. John Jay Chapman’s 
book, “ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

Three plays by Herr Arthur Schnitzler, “ ‘ The 
Lonely Way,” “ Interlude,” and “ Countess 
are to be included in Volume XI. of the “ Modern 
Drama Series” published by Mr. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. Another book which may be expected at once 
from Mr. Kennerley is Mr. Sheldon Cheney’s “ The 
New Movement in the Theatre.” 

“The Arya Samaj ” is the title of a study of the 
movement active in Northern India during the past 
decade for the religious and social elevation of the 
people. The author is Mr. Lajput Rai, a promi- 
nent member of the society. The book, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., will have a Preface by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

“ Builder and Blunderer ” is the title of a critical 
study of Emperor William’s character and reign by 
Mr. George Saunders. Mr. Saunders was corre- 
spondent of the London “ Morning Post ” in Berlin 
for ten years and later correspondent of the Lon- 
don “ Times” in Berlin and in Paris. His book 
will be published at an early date by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


An authority on naval strategy, and perhaps the 
most widely read writer on the subject of sea 
power that the world has ever known, Admiral 
Mahan, died on the first of this month at the naval 
hospital in Washington. Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
born at West Point, September 27, 1840, son of a 
professor in the U. S. Military Academy, chose the 
navy rather than the army in selecting his future 
calling, and was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1859. He served in various 
capacities and with increasing honor in the Civil 
War, and afterward rendered useful service at sev- 








eral of our navy yards and as president of the 
Naval War College. Rising to the rank of captain 
in 1885, he retired in 1896, and was made a rear- 
admiral (retired) ten years later. He acted as dele- 
gate to the Hague Peace Conference in 1899, was 
president of the American Historical Association in 
1902-03, and enjoyed the distinction of membership 
in both the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
The book that first made him famous and procured 
him worldwide recognition as an authority in his 
department of study was “The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,” which appeared in 1890, and 
was followed by kindred works of little less note. 
These writings gained for him the half-dozen or 
more academic degrees conferred by Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Yale, McGill, and Columbia. He 
wrote biographies of Farragut and Nelson, chap- 
ters of autobiography and reminiscence, and at 
least one serious work wholly removed from the 
interests and activities with which his name is 
commonly associated. We mean his book, “ The 
Harvest Within: Thoughts on the Life of the 
Christian.” 








List OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, containing 118 titles, includes books 
received by Tum D1at since ite last issue.) 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


India’s Love Lyrics: mostating, The Garden of 

ma. Arranged in verse By Laurence Hope 

and illustrat in color by —_ Shaw. 4to, 
158 pages. John eCo. $5. n 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By. William Shake- 

speare; illustrated in color by W. Heath Robin- 

son. 4to, 185 paaee. Henry Holt & Co. $4. net. 

Carilions of and Holland: Tower Music in 

the Low Countries. By William Gorham Rice. 





S150 net.” 8vo, 232 pages. John Lane Co. 
Boston Symph ny, Orchestra. By M. A. 
‘DeWolfe Howe. Tl ustrated in netearavere, 


etc., 8vo, 280 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Abroad at Home: American e- ~y Observa- 
tions, and Adventures. By Julian Street; with 
ictorial sidelights by Wallace Morgan. Large 
vo, 517 pages. Century Co. $2.50 net. 

The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame; illustratea 
in color by R. J. E. Moony. 
pages. John Lane Co. $3. net. 

try Houses. By Aymar Embur IL; 
and edited by Henry H. Saylor. I lustrated, 4to, 
135 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. net. 
ies of the Trail: A Book of Western Verse. By 
James W. Foley; illustrated by John Wolcott 
Adams. 12mo, 170 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Me as a Model. ar. Titterton; illustrated in 
color, etc., by E mund Fpinnpiea. 8vo, 188 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $2. net. 

bles in Catholic Lands. By Michael Barrett. 
ee 8vo, 264 pages. enziger Brothers. 
. net. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens; illus- 

trated in color by A. L. Keller. 8vo, 130 pages. 
A Dickens Pil- 


David McKay. $1.50 net. 
The Times Series. New volumes: 
grimage; Some French Cathedrals. Each 16mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Large 8vo, 252 
selected 


The Early Life of Mr. Man: Before Noah. By E. 
Boyd Smith; illustrated in color by the author. 
4to. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 


The Sto 
Mary MacGregor; 
Walter Crane. 
Stokes Co. $3.50 net. 


of Greece. Told to boys and girls by 
with illustrations in color by 
‘Large 8vo, 356 pages. A. 


Little Sir Galahad. By Phoebe Gray. Illustrated, 
12mo, 376 pages. 

On a Pincushi 
de Mo 
12mo, 228 


Small, Maynard & Co. 

om and Other Fairy Tales. , &. 
n; illustrated by % liam de ax 
8 pages. Duffield & Co. 
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Helmet and Gowts Stories of Monastic and Military 
Orders. By W. M. Letts and M. F. 8. Letts. 
a. om in color, 12mo. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Boy Kings and Girl Queens. By H. E. Marshall. 
"niustrated in color, large svee 467 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 

The Boys’ Book of Astronomy. By Ellison Hawks. 
Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 264 page». 
F. A. Seehes Seen = 75 net. 

More Rua Tales. Dy Valery Carrick; 
transiated. a... Nevill sh Illustrated, 16mo, 
116 pages. xford Blackwell. 

How to oy Fascabae “a Mrs. Henry Head. 
Milustrates n color, patee 3vo, 299 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

The Wonder Book of Railways for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by Harry Golding. Third e ition; illus- 
trated in over gee. large 8vo, 264 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.5 0 net. 

When They Were Children: Stories of the Child- 
hood of Famous Men and Women. By my 
Steedman. With frontispiece, 8vo, 388 pages. 
F. A. Granee Co. $1.50 net. 

Heroes of All Time. New volumes: Angustee, his 
life a = 5“ o "Coens Francis, B.A.; Jeanne 

D’'A ilmot-Buxton; Sir Walter 
Raisin” 7 y Bentrice Marshall; Alexander the 
Great, by Ada Russell, M.A.; lfred the Great, 
by A. E. McKilliam, M.A. ach illustrated in 
color, etc. F. A. Stokes Co. Per volume, 
75 cts. net. 

In Days of Old Series. New volumes: Stories of 
France in Days of Old, by Arthur O. Cooke; 
Robin Hood, and His ‘Merry Men, by Henry 
Gilbert, illustrated in color by Walter Crane; 
Stories of Scotland in Days of Old, by Dorothy 
og. Stories of Rome in Days of Old, by Arthur 

‘ook Each illustrated in color, 12mo. y 
Stokes Co. Per volume, 75 cts. net. 

The Elf of the Orchard. By Alice P. Moss (Mrs. 
Nowell Price). Tilustrated in color, x we 16mo, 
129 pages. F. A. Stekes Co. 50 cts. 

Stories We Love Series. New volumes: p Van 
Winkle, by Washington Irving iitastre tea in 
color by Charles Robinson; The Enchanted = 
a fairy tale for little people, by Mark 
illustrated in color; Mouffiou, by “ Ouida,” illus: 
trated in color by Cecil Aldin; sae Story of 
Saint Christopher and The Story of Saint Cuth- 
bert, by Mary Macgregor, illustrated in color by 
Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale; The Ogre with the 
Three Golden nie and Other Tales A the 
Brothers Grimm, illustrated in color B. 
Pearse; Sinbad the Sailor, illustrated in San by 
J. F. Woolrich. Each large 8vo. F. A. Stokes 
Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-1850. By 
F. A. Golder. With maps, large 8vo, 368 pages. 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $5. net. 

e Fren Revolution in San Domingo. By F. 
Lothrop Stoddard. With gaetearavere grenti- 
a 8vo, 410 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. 


The Real “Kaiser: An Illuminating Gente. 12mo, 

230 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 
e Kaiser: A Book about the Most Interesting 
Man in Europe, Edited by Asa Don Dickinson. 
Illustrated, 4to, 205 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2. net. 

The Famous Mather Byles: The Noted Boston Tory 
Preacher, Poet, and Wit, 1707-1788. By Arthur 
Wentworth Hamilton Eaton. Illustrated, 8vo, 
258 pages. Boston: W. A. Butterfield. $2. net. 

Giosue Carducci. By Orlo Williams. i16mo, 124 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


How to See a Play. By Richard Burton. 12mo, 217 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Literature and } ay Ten Studies in Racial 

» Evolution. John Curtis Underwood. 12mo, 
bod poe. Mitchell Kennerley. $2. net. 

Cabinet. By George nsing Raymond, 

TTD. selected and arranged by, — Mills 

Miller, Litt.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 446 pag G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Old Norse Element in ‘Swedish ticism. 
By Adolph Burnett Benson, Ph.D. 8vo, 192 
piece. Columbia University Press. Paper, 

. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 
rth Deities, and Other Rhythmic . — 
Bliss Carman and Mary %P with 


&. 
front tepiece, 12mo, 85 pages. Poriitcnell Kenner- 
ley. $1.50 net. 





Songs of the Gutigntes Ballads of the Hoboes, and 

ther Verse. Hen Herbert Knibbs. 12mo, 
Ly pages. tious ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Present Hour: Book 

‘MackKaye. 3 + Segmamne 12mo, 119 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.2 

Hernando & F hore "Sy Walter Malone. 8vo, 631 
pages. P. Putnam's sone. $3. net. 
Wisconsin Rant. Edited by Thomas “a. Dickinson. 
en The Neighbours, by Zona Gale; In 
Hospital, by Thomas H. Dickinson; Glory of 
the orning, » ae Eller spanes. 12mo, 
187 pages. Huebsch. $1.25 ne 

The Man joe. 5. y Roscoe Gilmore Stott. 12mo, 
83 pages. Rowers & Kidd Co. $1. net. 

Makers of Madness: A Play in One Act. By. Her- 

a 


_— — 12mo, 95 pages. Macmillan Co. 

. ne 

The Melting Pot. By Israel Zangwill. Revised 
edition; 12mo, 216 pages. cmillan Co. 


$1.25 net. 
The Rainbow Chaser, and Other Poems. By Ken- 

neth Rand. 12mo, 83 pages. Sherman, French & 

Co. $1. net. 
A Caravel of 


Dreams. By Lila Munro Tainter. 
a 125 pages. 


Sherman, French & Co. 


Flood Tide, and Other Poems. By Carolyn Elisa. 
pote Haynes. 12mo, 85 pages. Richard G. 
ger. 


FICTION. 


Tales of Two Gomesriee. By Maxim Suter. 12mo, 
243 pages. B. W Huebsch. $1.25 

Love-Acre: An Idyl in Two World's: B 
Havelock cg 12mo, 298 pages. Mitchell = 


on. =a coe. By Barry Pain. 12mo, 341 
F. A. Stokes co. $1.2 _ + 

Sight — the Blind: A Story. as Furman; 
with Introduction by Ida Tarbell - yppmmeneen 
12mo, 92 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Cured! The Seventy Adventures of a Dyspeptic. 
B Brian Boru Dunne; with Foreword by 

. G. Wells. slagprases. "12mo, 240 pages. John 

Cc. Winston Co ln 

Beauty and Nick: No aaa of the Stage and the 
Home. By Philip Gibbs. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 395 pages. Devin-AdairCo. $1.35 net. 

The Ivy Hedge. By Maurice Francis Egan. i2mo, 
331 pages. Bentiger.. presnere. $1.35 net. 

The Buried Ideal. , &- harles Lawson, 12mo, 183 
pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net. 

Those of His Own Household. B Rene Bazin; 
translated from the French by M. Leggat t. 
12mo, 290 pages. Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 


Civilization and Health. Py Woods Hutchinson, 
3150 eee 355 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

ne 

The New Map of Europe (1911-1914): The Story of 
the Recent oe Diplomatic Crises and 
Wars and of Europe’s Present Catastrophe. By 
Herbert Adams —~- penn, Ph.D. 8vo, 412 pages. 
Century Co. 

The Governments of, ;_—_— Italy, and Germany. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell, S*bn.D > 217 pages. 
Harvard University Press. #1 1.25 net. 

Safeguards for City Youth at Work and at Play. 
By Lovise de oven Bowen; with Preface by 
zone Addams. 12mo, 241 pages. Macmillan Co. 

net. 

Japan to America. Edited by Naoichi Masaoka 
with Introduction by Lindsay Russell. > 236 
pages. G. P. ty Sons. .25 n 

Carrying Out the City Plan. By Flavel” ‘Shurtierr, 
in collaboration with Frederick Law Olmsted. 
12mo, 349 pages. Survey Aasoeeget, Inc. $2. net. 

Social Work in London, 1869 to 1912: A History of 
the Charity Organization Society. By Helen 
Bosanquet, LL.D. With frontis 1ece, ee 8vo, 
420 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. tn 

The Philippines: Past and Present. Oy Dean C. 
Worcester. New edition; in 2 volumes, iilus- 
trated, large 8vo. Macmillan C |. 

Internatio Trade and ow any A tudy ae the 
Mechanism and Advantages of Commerce. By 
Harry Gunnison Brown. 12mo, 197 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 
ficial Waterways of the World. By A. Barton 
Hepburn. segsrates, 12mo, 171 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 n 

The Evolution of Brasil Compared with That of 
Spanish and fae America. By Manoe 
de Oliveira Lima; with Introduction and 
notes, by Percy ‘avin artin, 8vo, 159 pages. 
Stanfor University. Paper, $1. net. 
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The Peace Conference at the Hague, and Its Bear- 
ings on = ~ “ey ‘aw and Policy. By Fred- 


erick W. Hollis, New ee large 
8vo, 572 pages. Macmillan Co. $4. ne 
Panama and the Canal. By Alfred B. Yall and 


Clarence L. Chester. Enlarged edition; 
trated, 12mo, 278 pages. New 
Co. 60 cts. 1... 


illus- 
York: Newson & 


Proportional ee and British Politics. 
y J. a villiam 12mo, 99 pages. Duffield 
rtd Co. Paper. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The War that Will End we By H. G. Wells. 
12mo, S00 paces. Duffield & Co. 75 cts. net. 
Treitachke: is Doctrine of German Destiny and 
of International Relations. Together with a 
study of his life and work by Adolf Hausrath. 
With portrait, 12mo, 332 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $1.50 net. 

The War Week by Week, as Seen from New York: 
Observations from “Life.” By Edward S. Mar- 
_ 16mo, 217 pages. E. Dutton & Co. 

. net. 

Selections from Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics. 
Translated from the German by Adam L. Gowans. 
12mo, 128 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. net. 

The German Empire's Hour of Destiny. | Colonel 
H. Frobenius; with Preface by Sir “w ¥.7 

12mo, 139 pages. McBride, Nast & 


‘Tommy Atkins at War: As Told in His Own Letters. 
By James A. Kilpatrick. 16mo, 127 pages. Mc- 


Bride, Nast & Co. 50 cts. net. 
Our Outlook as Changed by the War. eo Alice 
. Heffer 


Gardner. 12mo,15 pages. Cambridge: 
& Sons, Ltd. Paper. 
Oxford Pamphlets. ew titles: Great Britain and 


Germany, by Spenser Wilkinson; The Eastern 
Question, by F. F. Urquhart. Each 16mo. Ox- 
ford University Press. Paper. 


SCIENCE. 

The Wonder of Life. By J. Arthur Thomson, LL.D. 
Illustrated in color, ete, large 8vo, 658 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 net. 

Biol and Social Problems. By George Howard 
Parker. Ilustrated. 12mo, 130 pages. Houghton 
Mifiin Co. $1.10 net 

Concerning Animals and Other Matters. By E. H. 
Aitken seeaeensen, 8vo, 196 pages. 


Twilight Slee A Strap le Keosunt of New Dis- 
coveries a sainless Childbirth. By Henry Smith 
Williams, . 16mo, 123 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. “ cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Musicians of To-day. By Romain Rolland; trans- 
lated from the French by Mary Blaiklock, with 
Introduction by Claude Landi. 12mo, 324 pages. 
Henry Hoit & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Art of the Low Countries. By W.R. Valentiner; 
translated by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 25 


pages. Doubleday, 


Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

Love’s Triumph. Text by Charles Hanson Towne; 
music b runo Huhn. 4to, 24 pages. Oliver 
Ditson Paper, $1.25 net. 


Pour: For Artists, Craftsmen, and Teachers. 

tten and illustrated by George . Le , SOR, 12mo, 
200 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.2 

Carmen: An Opera in Four Acts. _— by Georges 
Bizet; English version b Charles preateysa 
Manney, with Introductory Essay by Philip Ha . 
4to, 389 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 


EDUCATION. 

Early New Enugiand Schools. By Walter Herbert 
Small, A.M. 8S8vo, 401 pages. Ginn & Co. $2. net. 

College Life: Its Conditions and Problems. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Maurice Garland Fulton. 
12mo, 524 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Representative E Dramas from Dryden to 
Sheridan. By rederick Tupper, Ph. and 
James W. Tupper, Ph.D. oe 461 pages. Oxford 
U ages ——. $1.25 n 

Outlines of a cee. By James Hen 
Breasted — ames Harvey Robinson. Part 
a ee rated in color, 8vo, 730 pages. Ginn & Co. 

A net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Familiar Quotations. By John Bartlett. Tenth edl- 
tion, revised and enlarged by Nathan Haskell 


B | 8vo, 1454 pages. Little, Brown & 

‘0. . net. 

The Letter-writer’s Handbook. By John Rexburn. 
16mo, 230 pages. 


Browne & Howell Co. 75 cts. net. 





Reoutledge’s New Dictionary of the 


E 
Cecil Weather! —— 2 New 


oe. Edited b 
x 8vo, 1039 pages. E. P. utton & Co, 
B net. 

Walten’s Vermont R ier for 1915. 16mo, 480 
ages. Rutland, ermont: The Tuttle Co, 
aper, 25 cts. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Keeping Fit. By Orison Swett Marden. aoeae, 364 
noe Weer my Y. Crowell Co. 1.25 
a the Aristotelian Soci New isten, 
Vol. XIV. 8vo, 438 pages. Lon on: Williams 


and Norgate. 

Baby Clothi By Wilena Hitching and Della 
Thompson Lutes. Illustrated, 12mo, 108 pages. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1. net. 

Bender’s War Revenue Law, 1914. Large 8vo, 175 
pages. Albany: ew — & Co. 

The Reflections of a eerful Pessimist. H. 
Cecil Palmer. 12mo, % pages. "Taian: Enskins 
MacDonald. Paper. 











AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 
“Splendid series of monographs.” — The Dial 
WINSLOW HOMER. By KENYON cox 


Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and avure. 
copies on Dutch handmade paper at $12.50 net. 


copies e 
HOMER MARTIN. BY FRANK JEWETT 


MATHER, JR. 
Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and pietgreswe. 250 
copies on Dutch handmade paper at $12.50 net 
GEORGE INNESS. BY ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 
Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and photogravure. 250 
copies talian handmade paper at $12.50 net. 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















Short -Story Writing 


























LiBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
ublic libraries are unexcelled. Our 
ocation in the publishing center of 

the country enables us to secure im- 

mediately any book not in our very 

large stock. 


Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give usa trial. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 
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SUNSHINE and ROSES 


By EDWIN P. HAWORTH 
A dainty book of dainty lyrics, smooth-flowing, musical, with the heart 
appeal that reaches the readers of Whittier, Longfellow, Riley and Field. 
Beautifully boxed to match the four-color, rose-spray, half-silk cover and 
printed on cream-tinted suede paper, in soft gray with rose-colored border 


BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. nee 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmuinenau, Exe. 








of roses. The bookmanship as well as the recognized poetic el 
gives the book a double attractiveness. *Padonna” illustration. 
Desirable for gift. Mailed prepaid $1.25. 


ROCKHILL ART PUBLISHERS, 
KANSAS CITY. 











cues: BIOGRAPHY 


eng —_ our Lae og =, og - —— — 
subjects, including Americana, Archaeo! rt, Biography 
Drama, Essa ys, Foreign Languages, History, Literature, 
Music, Philosophy, , Psychology, Sciences, Socio! 


» Theology, 
Travel, etc vee Upon Request. 








SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 
132 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 











Acatalogue of 3,000 books 
O O K at discount of 50 per cent or 
more sent on application. 
ARGAINS ieweditionot Rocet's Tneccuevs 
of English Words and Phrases. 
JOHN R. ANDERSON COMPANY 
31 WEST 15th STREET, N. Y. 


HEREDITY AND SEX 


By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 


12mo, cloth, pp. ix.+282. Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net; 
by mail, $1.90. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE AND BuECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 

















The Miscellany Calendar for 1915 


consists of a title and 12 calendar pages, each bearing a repro- 
duction of a famous modern bookplate; beautifully printed 
throughout. A desirable possession and withal a handsome 
gift. Price, $0.50 postpaid 

THE MISCELLANY 


17 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Our Bargain Book Catalog Will Be 
Sent on Request 
“I am always interested in your catalogs. They are the best printed, 
and as a whole, the prices the most reasonable of any I receive.” 
An unsolicited comment from a promi college profe m 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Booksellers and Publishers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















BOOKS Sy sence annette taacate i as 


bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. General! Literature. rst Editions. 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free 


GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, Ww. Cc. 





BOOKS Prints, Maps and Magazines Relating to Ireland. 
9 We hold the largest stock in the north of Ireland 
and can supply at short notice any scarce Irish book. Catalogues 
issued. W. H. TAGGART & CO., Irish Booksellers and Gen- 
ealogists, 57 Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 








The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














Catalogue of Books from the Library of 
ANDREW LANG 


A Second Catalogue of AMERICANA 


Uncommon Books Relating to the Revolution, Civil War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, etc. 


Sent on Request 


C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 East 59th St., New York 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 





ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 





SBruteant, K/L Babbin, ale Rdud Pre 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


. Write for Catalogue. 
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MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 
Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticiem. Circulars om request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


318 East Fifth Street, New Albany, Ind. 
Eieht years successful work for Lecturers, Writers, Club- 
Women, School-Men Debaters. Try our service. 


F.M. HOLLY 4UT#0Rs" AND pusuisuers: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
AUTHORS! som, 15% Also ex eshiclem: 
revision and ‘yping of MSS. Write for 


W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York City. 





We can sell vont stories, poems, et 


circular. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Bhs -fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRIIICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 


Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 


THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 





LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose- Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 


They are made to be used in a typewriter. 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 


For 

















Always Something New 


A Spring Back Magazine Binder for 25 Cents 


Wm. H. Rademackers, the well-known library 
bookbinder of Newark, New jersey and Hugh G. 
Buchan, the originator of the famous Buchan Mag- 
azine Binder, have formed a stock company in New 
York City. 

The combined experience of Messrs. Rademackers 
and Buchan has produced a new Spring Back Mag- 
azine Binder that meets the exact requirements of 
the libraries and reading rooms, and is sold for 
twenty-five cents each for the size of SCRIBNER'S, 
Century and McCture’s; larger sizes accordingly. 
Ten cents per line extra for the names stamped in 
gold on the front. 


A sample binder will be sent for thirty cents, 
prepaid—give us a trial—ask for price list. 


RADEMAEKERS-BUCHAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Designers of Special Loose-Leaf Devices and 
Magazine Binders 


123 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY 














MANUSCRIPTS j 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST l4rx STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


Send for Leaflet D 





References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenve, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


edited and revised. Letters of criticism. Advice as 
to publication. 


Address, ROBERT J. SHORES, Hotel Marie Antoinette 
New York City 




















The Writer’s Placing Service 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, EDITOR 
We are in constant touch with Editors and Publishers and 
can place Literary material of merit. Departments of criti- 
cism, revision, editing, and typewriting. Write for terms. 


NEW YORK CITY 








32 Union Square, East 








PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 


Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
and criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 


. material dramatized and placed in regular photoplay form, 


address us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doing your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, pone pew} t will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful — TA x 
catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its contents will 

be a revelation to you. We offer over too courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WOULD REQUEST. 
Altred Altred 
Bartlett Bartlett 
69 CORNHILL 69 CORNHILL 
BOSTON A BOSTON 
MASS. MASS. 








Bender’s 


War Revenue 
Law Annotated 


A complete and Annotated Edition of the 
Emergency Revenue Act of 1914. It has 
not been written with an idea of meeting 
the demand for a so-called “cheap popular 
edition,’’ but rather for a careful and, as far 
as time has permitted, an exhaustive edition. 


209 pages Buckram $2.00 


MATTHEW BENDER & CO. 


109 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Lord Bryce has written to the 
editor of The Unpopular 
Review 


Tis a long time since I have read 
anything so good in any review or 
magazine. . . . Almost too good 
for a serial. 


. . . To my great satisfaction 
people here were beginning to 
appreciate and enjoy it when the 
storm burst upon us. 


It is fresh, not hackneyed or con- 
ventional, and it is full of thinking, 
written not because something has 
to be said, but because the writers 
have something to say. 

Specimen copies sent subject to return or payment 


75 cents a number, $2.50 a year. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Publishers 31 West 32d Street, New York 











“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 





Sea aEEEREEREEEEEe 


McCLURG’S 


New Catalogue 
of 


Rare and Fine 


Imported Books 


Selections from the Finest 
Collection in the 
Country 


NOW READY 


Free on Request 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


218-224 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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A New Edition of a Famous Anthology 


Now issued in a beautiful new form printed on 
special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thin paper making a compact handy size 
for the pocket or traveling bag. 


Ry | ae 


er"! GOLDEN 


|=" POEMS 
| @ Compiled by 


| FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “ Poems of the Civil War,” 
“ Laurel Crowned Verse," etc.; 

J author ‘Everyday Life of 


Lincoln,” etc 


| 
| 
i 
| 











GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone's favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, a// in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEM Sare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


Flexible blue cloth binding, red under gold edges. 
$2.75 met 
Full brown Morocco, under goid edges, $4.00 net 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. CHICAGO 














The House of Shepard 





The home of 
The Dial 
Books of the Month 
The Inland Printer 


Business Equipment Journal 


Extension Magazine 





WE ARE EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED 
FOR THE SPEEDY PRODUCTION OF EVERY 
PHASE OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 





Creative Service 
Camcaign Planai Copy-writ Edis Compiling 
Research and investigation for advertising purposes 
Designing Engraving 
Photo Process on Zinc and Copper in Line and Half-tone 
Wood Engraving Wax Engraving 
Typesetting 
Monotype, Linotype and Hand Composition 


Presswork 


Flat-Bed and Automatic 
Magazines, Catalogs, Books and Color-Printing 


Hot and Cold Embossing 
Stippling 
Exceptional Facilities for Highest-Grade Work 


Binding 


SS __- 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


THe Henry O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
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—and even to break 


those who oppose him; to 
live without sympathy, sen- 
timentality or tolerance; to 
dominate.” Such was the 
creed which made Alex- 
ander Hendrie a millionaire 
wheat king. Read his stir- 
ring career in 


The Way Of 
The Strong 
by 


Ridgwell Cullum 


A man’s book—a woman's book 
—a romance of conquest—of de- 
ception, with a great moral lesson. 
A revelation of the motives under- 
lying labor agitations. But above 
all “The Way of the Strong” is 
the story of a man who drinks 
from the cup of virtue and from 
the jug of vice. It is the story of 
this man’s love for his wife—a 
love which stands out greater than 
all else in his life. It is the work 
of a thinker—the masterpiece of 
a world-famous novelist. You 
will read it once only to read it 
again. Ask your bookseller for 
it to-day or order direct. 


Illustrated $1.35 net. By mail $1.47 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 
Philadelphia Penna. 
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